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A FarmWifes Journal 

"Please, Lord, Show Us l heVhw. ’ 



I HIS ARTICLE was prompted by 
the federal government's whole-herd 
buy-out plan to pay farmers to stop pro- 
ducing milk. The plan to datę has paid 
195 Vermont farmers an agreed-upon 
fee for their dairy herds. In exchange, 
farmers who participate must agree not to pro- 
duce milk for five years, a repuirement that 
probably means they will be out of dairying 
foreuer. The author doesnt want to be bought 
by anyone. She wants to remain a dairy 
farmer. 

Her family has farmed in Vermont for gen- 
erations. She and her husband recently bought 
a pritne dairy farm adjacent to her parents' 
farm in Randolph Center. She summarizes her 
life: 


"1 was raised fixing fence with Dad and 
mending ooeralls with Mom. Scraps from the 
table fed the dog and cats, vegetable peelings 
were carried to the hens, and onion skins went 


onto a compost pile for the garden. Tinfoil was 
hoarded and washed to be used again and 
again. It still is. 'Waste not, want not.' lf you 
were thrifty, sharp-witted, and hard-working, 
farming was an oboious choice to prooide a 
good living. 

"1 waited to marry a man with the same 
background and will to farm. Our courtship 
was a back and forth exchange. He drove an 
hour and a half to sort heifers on my folks' 
farm, and I drove the same to do his milking 
after my own when he stayed in the fields in 
the summer. Respect and admiration grew be- 
tween us and we married. 

"Together we bought a farm well-suited for 
dairying and sugaring. We share the dreams 
and carry on the work of our ancestors: to raise 
proud, honest, independent children, to farm 
the land, to prooide good food.” 



By Bette Silloway Lambert 
Photographs by Richard Howard 
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A RmnWifes Journal 


3:00 a.m. 

"Mom! Mommy!" 

I rise, settle our two-year-old back to sleep, 
and snuggle in again. Sleep won't come to 
me. Expand? Cut back? Cow numbers chase 
each other around my head. Egg gravy, lentil 
soup, chili. How far can I make this week's 
groceries go? The pale green envelope of the 
electric bill, breeding, vet, telephone. Which 
ones can we pay with today's milk check? 
Come sleep, carry me away on your sweet 
bosom . . . 


4:45 a.m. 


Brrring! Off with the alarm. I jostle the baby 
awake to nurse her. Then, off to the barn in 
the moonlight. It is milk trucie day, so I must 
hurry. 

I am not yet 30, but my knees are wooden 
as I go down to wash the first cow's udder. 
Headaches plague me lately. Stress? I guess 
so. This dance of harvesting milk, so much 
like a Virginia Reel, fails now to soothe me. 
"Buy out, buy out" chant the milking ma- 
chines. Send these big, clean, taut-uddered 
friends to slaughter? Will milk prices make 
those of us who refused the whole-herd buy- 
out envy those who went into it? Can we 
survive this shakedown? I am stubborn, but 
tired. Tired of figuring down to the last 
penny, only to be surprised again and again 
by property taxes, electric rates, and the gov- 
emment. I lay my head against a warm flank 
and keep going. 


10:00 a.m. 


Breakfast done, habies dressed, off to the barn 
again. My husband stalks around. Not talking 
again this morning. He needs privacy for this 
miserable figuring. My daughter catches the 
tears sliding down my cheeks. "Daddy mad?" 
she asks, her face turned up in concern. "No, 
honey, just tired." How I love to see her with 
her little wheelbarrow and shovel, helping 
Dad. Will there be a farm here for her in 20 
years? 

"Diversify!" is the battle ery. But we are 
busy 16 hours a day with the dairy and sugar- 
ing. What enterprise takes no investment, no 
time, no energy? 

1:00 p.m. 


Off to the woods to cut stove wood, treading 
through the deep snów. I love it. I look back 
to where we have felled a tree into the field 
and picked up the wood. The brush waits, 
laid out like the bones of a fish picked clean 
on a white platter. 

Our old chain saw is balky and my hands 
are like ice waiting while my husband fiddles 
with it. Nothing is as easy as it used to be, 
working on Dad's farm. Too many dollar 
signs attached, with no room for mistakes or 
bad luck. 

There is time for thought in this repetitive 
job of throwing chunlcs into a pile. A local 
farmer committed suicide. What pressures 
sąueezed him into a corner? Is this all per- 
sonal, or has a system failed? I don't lcnow. 
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5:00 p.m. 


Time to head back to the barn for evening 
chores. The phone rings. It is the local men- 
tal health agency, needing a room for a client. 
"How do you dare have some of those people 
in the house?" asks a well-meaning neighbor. 

"We need to." Hard decisions are madę 
easy when there really is no choice. We need 
the extra money, we need the emotional 
boost of maybe helping someone. "Yes, HI 
have supper ready." 

"How can you be so cheerful with such a 
headache?" wonders one of our boarders. I am 
dressing the baby, chattering to her even as 
she howls her discontent at woolen soclcs. 

"Why," I say without thinking, "my 
mother always was." 


6:00 p.m. 


The baby rides in a backpack while I milk. I 
enjoy her closeness, but can't bear it when a 
cow whaclcs her in the face with a wet taił. 
"Almost done," I say a hundred times. 

"You let the hired boy go?" my mother-in- 
law writes from far away. "But won't that 
mean taking the babies to the barn even 
morę? They'11 never want to farm!" Or will 
these hours at work with us let them grow to 
be independent, industrious, persistent? 

There is no blank staring at the TV here. 

This is not easy. But we are together. 

"Goodness, how do you lceep going?" my 
sister, a town worker, says. We want to. We 
love this life. 


10:00 p.m. 


The girls in bed, I sit down by the fire. The 
dishes will be here tomorrow. I am too tired 
to entertain the nervous anxiety about money 
any morę today. It scares me to realize that 
morning will bring the feelings of a trapped 
animal, as we have found no Solutions today. 

I see that I haven't taken the time to comb 
my hair yet today. My husband never men- 
tioned it — this is the man I work with side 
by side. We are an efficient machinę of plan- 
ning and doing. This is the man who will 
share a can of cold beans late at night at the 
sugarhouse, cali it supper, and smile. 

I imagine the roads across our town, across 
the whole country. Farm after farm after 
farm. I feel a closeness to all who share this 
way of life. I idly wonder if doctors, grocers, 
secretaries feel this way about each other. 

Time for bed. 

"Thank you, Lord, for our families, our 
strength. Thank you for the beautiful land 
and this way of life. Please, Lord, show 
us the way." otfo 

A farm family's portrait: The Lamberts (lower 
photo, from left): ]ennifer, Marilyn, Bette, Rebecca, 
and Dan. 



A Farm W ife’s Journal 
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Vermont's First Millionaire 
Ran Danby As If He Owned It, And 
Left A Christmas Present 
For Its Children When He Died 



now falls softly and the 
young children of Danby, 
some dressed in night- 
clothes, traipse into the 
Congregational Church. 

Candles are lit in each 
window of the simple, white 
building, and the Rev. Lester Tufts greets 
each child at the door. Inside, the chil¬ 
dren have eyes for only two things: a 
huge balsam pine decorated with Christ¬ 
mas bulbs, and the altar that has been 
heaped with dozens of presents. 

A tradition morę than 80 years old is 
about to be acted out once morę. 

The children will sing Christmas 
songs and then the Rev. Mr. Tufts will 
tell them a little about the person who 
gave the Danby Christmas Tree Party as 
a present to the town. It was Vermont's 
first millionaire, Silas L. Griffith, a lum- 
ber baron who madę his fortunę here and 
died in 1905, a Horatio Alger of the Green 
Mountains who went from modest be- 
ginnings to great wealth. 

"Do you think our church would be 
fuli every week if we always had presents 
to give away?" the Rev. Mr. Tufts asks 
and chuckles. He's dressed in his Christ¬ 
mas red plaid and thoroughly enjoying 
himself. 

Silas Griffith had a deep love for chil¬ 
dren, Tufts says. Maybe he gave them the 
Christmas tree because of the deaths of 
three of his four children — one at two 
months, one at 14 months, the last at the 
age of five. He left other trusts too, one 
for clothes and other needed articles for 
poor children. 

Without his generosity, many of Dan- 
by's children might have received no 
gifts at all at Christmas during hard 
times. 


GriffitłTs will stipulated that $2,500 
from his estate be set aside in a trust fund 
for children from Mount Tabor and east- 
ern Danby. Only the interest from the 
fund can be used to purchase the toys. 
His wife, Katherine Tiel Griffith, also left 
$2,500 in her will for the Christmas pres¬ 
ents. 

The Rev. Mr. Tufts won't tell the chil- 



By Yvonne Daley 
Photographs by Yyto Starinskas 


Danby's 19th centnry millionaire 
lumber baron , Silas L. Griffith , 
in the years when he was amassing his 
fortunę. The town's church is 
prepared (right) for the annual ritual 
financed by his generosity. 


dren all this, of course, because they are 
anxious to open their presents. Teen- 
agers — all of whom had received pre¬ 
sents on this occasion in years past — 
hand out the gifts, along with an orange 
and some candy. Those treats, rare items 
in Silas GriffitłTs day, were also stipu¬ 
lated in the will. 

Danby resident Beatrice Tifft has kept 
the list of eligible children for years now. 
She also shops for the presents, a job she 
begins right after Christmas. She looks 
for bargains sińce, of course, toys cost 
much morę now than they did at the turn 
of the century. 

There is always something for every- 
one. Nevertheless, the last child always 
sighs in relief when his or her name is 
called. Once, several years ago, a boy 
named Francis received by mistake a 
very cute, loveable baby doli. 

The boy didn't like it at all. So when 
Tifft asked if there was any problem or 
anyone left out, the boy hurled the doli 
toward the front of the church and 
shouted, "I ain't no girl!" He was told to 
come forward and pick out a present 
from those remaining. 

Tifft now double checks to make surę 
the same mistake isn't repeated. 

About two years ago, folks in town be- 
came concerned that their Christmas tra¬ 
dition was about to be destroyed. It 
wasn't lack of money. It was Annie Roth- 
man, a New York City author who had 
had a vacation home in town for about 
20 years and had moved up fuli time to 
complete her biography of Silas Griffith. 

Folks were concerned that their hero 
was about to be defamed. Rothman, it 
seemed, had leamed a bit morę about Si¬ 
las L. Griffith than they told at the 
Christmas Tree Party. 
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oung Erie Dorr and his aunt Nellie 
King beam happily at the Danby 
Christmas gathering, 80 years aft er 
Griffith's bec\uest. Unanswered 
questions still surround the 
strange life of the hard-nosed 19th 
century businessman. His former 
home is shown at right. 










Since then, Rothman has continued 
her project and purchased several vacant 
buildings in town and restored them, in- 
cluding the generał storę where Silas 
Griffith first began amassing his fortunę. 
Sentiment toward Rothman and her proj¬ 
ect has changed also. 

"Silas was a good man and this was a 
wonderful thing that he did," resident 
Billy Beauregard said at last year's party. 
"If you believe all you hear, he was some- 
thing of a superman. But if he's a super¬ 
man the good way, he's got to be seen as 
larger than life the other way. Some of 
his business dealings are suspect." 

Tifft is concerned that GriffitłTs image 
will be soured. "I do expect that S.L. 
stepped on some toes, but why dredge it 
up after all these years? The good things 
he and his wife did, their good will go on 
forever." 

But, for the most part, people are now 
curious to know morę about "S.L.," as 
Griffith is known locally. Due in part to 
Rothman's efforts, the Danby Historical 
Society is operating with renewed energy 
and a Mount Tabor/Danby museum is 
being established. 

Now several years into the project, 
Rothman can't hide her admiration for 
Silas Griffith. Her license plates bear the 
name "Silas," and shc has his picture 
near her typewriter for inspiration. 

Dressed in a fedora and dark three- 
piece suit with a bow tie just a tad awry, 
Griffith looks like the self-assured man 
of the 19th cen tury. His lips are set in a 
wry expression and, with his hands in his 
jacket pockets, he looks both charming 
and formidable. 

"That's how I sec him," says Rothman, 
who will cali her book Silas L. Griffith, 
The Santa Claus Bandit. "Neithcr black 


nor white — not all good, nor all bad. 
Yes, he was a lady's man. Surę he paid 
his help less than the going wagę. But he 
also gave the town the water system it 
still uses. And, money to establish the 
library, one of the best in the State in 
Silas's day. He's an interesting fellow to 
say the least." 

Strangely enough, although his was an 
important role in Vermont history, there 
is hardly any mention of him in either 
town or State histories. 

Born Silas Lapham Griffith on June 26, 
1837, this farmboy of humble origins at- 
tended the district school until he was 
16. He was an ambitious lad, however, 
and managed to win admission to Kim- 
ball Union Academy in Meriden, N.H. 

He had to work as a clerk in a local 
storę to pay a ternTs tuition at the acad¬ 
emy. He lived primarily on buekwheat 
cakes and molasses that semester, hav- 
ing learncd somewhere that these foods 
possessed energy-giving properties, ac- 
cording to a biography published in the 
Southern Vermont Mirror, a contempo- 
rary newspaper. Lack of money kept him 
from returning to the academy, however, 
and he went to work at a variety of odd 
jobs. 

His first enterprise began with a $1,000 
loan from a relative, with which he es¬ 
tablished the impressivc generał storę in 
downtown Danby that is still the com- 
munity's centerpiece. 

The storę was a success. By 1864, it 
was doing $48,000 worth of business, and 
Griffith had other interests as wcll. He 
acąuired timber tracts, and suddenly 
found himself engaged in the lumbering 
business. He sold his storę to his brothers 
in 1865 to spend morę timc on mass pro- 
duction of charcoal, the high-intensity 


fuel then used in Steel foundries. 

It was a matter of being in the right 
place at the right time. There was great 
demand for charcoal created by the need 
for wire for telegraph and telephone 
lines. Within a few years, he had bought 
back his storę, from which he then ran 
his lumbering business. By the late 
1880s, his assets exceeded $75,000 and 
the Mirror described his operation as "by 
far the largest individual enterprise 
within the borders of the State of Ver- 
mont." 

His holdings encompassed a series of 
mili villages, complete with boarding 
houses and Stores, on the slopes of the 
Green Mountains in Mount Tabor. 
Thirty-five large, bee-hive-shaped char¬ 
coal kilns madę of brick were cantile- 
vered into the hillside. 

His was reputed to be the third largest 
lumber-producing operation in the na- 
tion before the western States began to 
dominate the lumber industry. His 12 
sawmills cut 50 million feet of lumber a 
year. Local people still say that the man 
who cut the most wood each week 
smoked a cigar with Griffith. 

In Vermont, he owned 55,000 acres and 
ninc mili villages. He owned land in 
Peru, East Arlington, Stratton, Manches¬ 
ter, South Wallingford, Groton, Dorset, 
Danby and most of Mount Tabor. 

His interests stretched from coast to 
coast. He also owned large timber tracts 
in Kansas and Washington State, and a 
fruit ranch in San Diego, Calif. 

He revolutionized the lumber business 
and was said to be obsessed with devel- 
oping labor-saving methods. These in- 
cluded western horses, which were much 
larger than the Morgan horse then in 
vogue, and better suited to convey heavy 
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lumber. Griffith also was the first in his 
industry to employ specially constructed 
saws to cut down trees, saws that were 
soon adopted elsewhere because of their 
efficiency. 

He even had an elaborate private tele- 
phone linę with 65 miles of wire and 13 
phones. It connected his various mili vil- 
lages to his head office, which was lo- 
cated near the Mount Tabor-Danby 
railroad depot in the valley. 

Besides all this, he owned several 
boarding houses, a meat market, and 
three mills for grinding feed, making 
packing cases and repairing wagons, 
sleds and harnesses. He had built an im- 
mense barn that housed 40 work horses, 
several driving horses, 20 oxen and room 
for a harnessmaker and barn boss. 

He was married first to a Danby native, 
Libbie M. Staples, who divorced him. 
Why has never been publicly known, but 
Rothman says that someday she'11 tell. 

What is known is that he subseąuently 
married Katherine Mason Tiel of Phila- 
delphia. She is described in the National 
Register of Historie Places inventory of 
the home Griffith built for her as a "New 
York actress and dancer." Tiel had re- 
fused to live in S.L.'s former nuptial res- 
idence, "Mapie Terrace." It was 
considered one of the finest residences in 
town, but was tom down to fulfill TiePs 
wishes. A fine new house was erected on 
the site while the couple honeymooned 
in 1891. It has recently been restored by 
Joslyn Bender and her family and is being 
run as a restaurant called the Hilltop 
Manor Inn. 

Griffith had political aspirations as 
well. After the marriage to Tiel, he be- 
came a State senator. He was active on 


both local and State levels and enter- 
tained important customers and other 
politicians at his lodge, located at Grif¬ 
fith Lakę. There, he operated what was 
reputed to be the largest fish hatchery in 
the world, with facilities for hatching 
seven million trout eggs. He wanted to 
ensure that anyone fishing his lakę 
would have success. 

One account tells of his entertaining 
fellow legislators at a time when he was 
pressing for changes in fish and gamę 
laws from which Griffith stood to profit. 

His election to the State Senate is sur- 
prising in that some of his business deal- 
ings received considerable press 
coverage, not all of it favorable. Two 
suits against him madę it to the Vermont 
Supreme Court. In one case, he was ac- 
cused of moving the boundary post for 
the town of Wallingford so that he could 
remove a substantial number of trees. In 
the other case, he was accused of unlaw- 
fully carrying off four million feet of cut 
lumber and 80 million trees. 

Like many entrepreneurs on their way 
to the top, Griffith practiced what some 
might cali shrewd business techniąues, 
and others might cali meanness. His em- 
ployees weren't allowed to wear 
watches, so they couldn't know the time 
of day, according to one old-timer in 
Danby. It is also said that he paid his 
loggers by the day and sometimes de- 
manded that they work into the night to 
meet contract deadlines. At the same 
time, however, he was loyal to his older 
workers, whom he kept on the payroll 
even when they could barely walk. 

There were two strikes by his employ- 
ees, both for wagę inereases. In both, ac¬ 
cording to newspaper accounts, Griffith 


paid off all the help following one day's 
work and started again with new help the 
next day. After the second strike, which 
was instituted by the Knights of Labor, 
Griffith refused to employ anyone who 
belonged to a labor organization. 

Thus, some people in town speculate 
that the Christmas tree tradition, which 
Griffith established in his last years, was 
his attempt to buy his way into heaven. 
If nothing morę, it guaranteed that his 
name would not be forgotten. 

Except for his former residence and the 
generał storę, which for a time served as 
an antiąue gallery owned by author Pearl 
S. Buck, little else of GriffitlTs huge for¬ 
tunę and substantial holdings remain. 

Gone are the brick charcoal kilns and 
the settlements in Mount Tabor, which 
is now almost entirely Green Mountain 
National Forest land . A sawdust pile is 
the only surviving monument to Grif¬ 
fitlTs lumbering empire on the moun¬ 
tain. The Lakę House is gone also, as is 
the fish hatchery, which, it is said, was 
destroyed by sabotage — the infusion of 
poison into the spawning vats. 

No matter to the children of Danby. 
Silas Griffith has a place in their hearts. 
"I thought it was real nice of him to leave 
money in his will for us," said six-year- 
old Jennifer Corey. 

She received a beautiful toy pony that 
she treasures. Her sentiments about the 
Christmas Tree Party are probably the 
same as those of the 70 or so children 
who attend each year. "It was fun," Jen¬ 
nifer said. zfr 


Yvonne Daley, a reporter for the Rutland Her¬ 
ald, writes free-lance articles for several New 
England publications. 
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he legacy of Silas Griffith: 
some of the 35 kilns (left) his 
^ company used to make charcoal 
Jrom trees cut in the Green Mountains; 
(helów) the Rev. Lester Tufts officiates 
at the gift-giving ceremonies 
where Virginia Cohin plays the piano 
and Justin Wilk hugs a present. 
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Have A Dre 




/^teve Bushey dreamed up the Catamount Trail, a 


cross-country ski trail the length of the State, Hve 


years ago while he was working for a friend. 


''One day I was bored and restless, painting a house, 


and the whole idea sort of dropped on my head like a 


load of bricks, ,, he says. "Why not ski the łength of 

" «2v -ł'- JC V ł -V'' V.; 

Yermont? That really appealed to me." 















































By Jack McKnight 
Photographs by 
Hanson Carroll 
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/ nd so in 1984, Bushey, his friend 

A Ben Rosę and fellow outdoors- 

man Paul Jarris skied from Massachusetts to Que- 
bec in 21 consecutive days, picking their way 
through the Green Mountains and stopping each 
night at a different country inn. 

They'd persuaded ski manufacturers to outfit 
them and lodge owners to feed and house them, 
and the combination of their youthful enthusiasm 
and the novelty of their adventure was a media 
delight. 

"When you ask for something for free, people 
want to know what they'11 get in return," Bushey 
says with a grin. "We were going to provide the 
show." 

It was a good investment. Local newspapers and 
television stations carried stories about their jour- 
ney, and the national media snatched up the ac- 
counts. Since the trek, articles about the 
Catamount Trail have appeared in the Boston 
Globe, New York Times, Sports Illustrated, Out- 
side, Cross-Country Skier and a host of other pub- 
lications. 

To the inn owners and ski manufacturers, the 
publicity was an anticipated dividend. But to 
Bushey and Rosę, it was simply frosting on the 
cake. The real success was proving what they'd 
suspected all along — by choosing a route care- 
fully and using existing trails and logging roads, 
you could link 21 ski-touring centers and create 
the cross-country skier's version of the Long 
Trail. 

And that's what the Catamount Trail is all 
about. By the time it's completed — 1993 is the 
projection — its promoters say skiers will be able 
to wander inn-to-inn the length of the State, for 
a day, a week, or, for the morę intrepid, for the 
three or morę weeks it takes to make the entire 
trip. 

"I really envision that it will be an end-to-end 
trail," says Bushey, "but not that many people 
will ski it from end to end in one shot. Most 
people can't afford the luxury of taking three or 
morę weeks off to ski the length of Vermont." 

What they can do, he says, is work at skiing the 
12 sections much as people work at hiking the 
length of the Long Trail. And those who do will 
find terrain and conditions that rangę from ma- 
chine-tracked trails to typical Vcrmont back- 
country. 

"There is a lot of snowmobilc trail, and there 
are sections which you'11 have to ski in brown, 
frozen slush," says Rosę. "Anybody who tries to 


OVERLEAF: 

From the Long Trail on Killington Peak, skiers 
take a look at the terrain below, where the 
Catamount Trail winds through the snowy hills. 


ski it on racing skis will be in trouble, but you 
shouldn't have to use metal edges." 

Will it be safe? Bushey and Rosę think so, pro- 
viding people are realistic about their skills and 
take the normal precautions for backcountry 
skiing. Good intermediate skiers should have no 
problem on most of the sections, Rosę says, add- 
ing that the steep untracked mountain trail from 
Bolton to Stowe is probably the most demanding 
run of the entire route. 

Rosę urges people to join the Catamount Trail 
Association and get maps and information before 
heading out into the bush. And he em- 
phasizes that people shouldn't just park 
their cars beside the road and start 
skiing the trail. 

"Realistically, sometime somebody 
is going to have to be reseued," he says, 
so his group asks that skiers start at a 
touring center and pay their fees. 

"The touring centers should have up- 
to-date information, and a lot of them 
will have people [guides] to take you 
out," he says. "Craftsbury's doing that, 
and Dave Brautigam at CameLs Hump 
[Nordic Ski Center] can already set you 
up with a two- or three-day program." 

"I think people have trouble envi- 
sioning the Catamount Trail because 
it's on a scalę so much larger than any- 
one has ever thought about before," 

Bushey says. "There really is no [ski] 
trail in North America that can match the vision 
of a continuous 280-mile route." 

So far, of course, the completed trail is just that 
— a vision. Segments of the trail now exist, not 
the entire route. But that vision is a compelling 
one, and it's contagious. Membership in the Ca¬ 
tamount Trail Association is approaching 1,000. 
A cadre of volunteers has been contacting land- 
owners to negotiate rights-of-way, and crews have 
spent dozens of autumn hours cutting trails. 
About 60 miles are blazed already with a black 
pawprint on a blue shield. 

"We're getting to the point where we have peo¬ 
ple in all sections of the State who know what 
needs to be done there," says Rosę, who's manned 
the association's tiny Burlington office for the last 
two winters. 

The trail is divided into twelve sections, 
roughly similar to the Long TraiLs chapters, and 
volunteers in each section are responsible for de- 
veloping, maintaining, and policing their respec- 
tive segments. 

Unlike the Long Trail, though, which follows 
the ridges of the Green Mountain Rangę, the Ca¬ 
tamount Trail will wind along its eastern shoul- 
ders, avoiding the unprotected high ground but 
taking advantage of the dcep snows on its lee side. 

The trail hopscotches from ski-touring center 
to ski-touring center, roughly paralleling both 
Route 100 and the Long Trail. Although there are 
still major gaps and steep, difficult strctches be- 
tween the touring centers, Catamount Trail or- 


ChasingA 

Catamount 

Skiing the route: Miles 
of trail must be 
mapped, marked and 
cleared. Landowners 
must be consulted, and 
the workers themselves 
need rest and lunch. But 
day's end may mean a 
pleasant room, such as 
this one at the Darling 
Inn, Weston. 
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ganizers say that roughly 60 percent of thc route 
is now skiable, either on ski center trails, back- 
woods trails, or unplowed roads. It is not all 
marked. 

The longest continuous sections of the trail 
now open are in Craftsbury, around Stowe — 
where interconnected touring center trails make 
multi-day ski tours a possibility — and a 25-mile 
stretch between Goshen and South Lincoln. 

Other significant chunks of trail have been es- 
tablished in Bolton, the Mad River Valley and the 
Stratton-Mount Tabor area, although not all of 
them have been marked. 

Generally, the completed portions of 
the trail are in the north-central part of 
Yermont, and the most work is left to be 
done in the Southern part of the State. 

But why ski the length of Vermont in 
the first place, and then invest months 
and years of your life trying to establish 
a major trail so others can follow your 
tracks? 

To understand, you have to know a 
little bit about Steve Bushey and Ben 
Rosę. 

Bushey is lean and laid back. He talks 
the way he moves — fluidly and easily 
— composing his sentences with care and punc- 
tuating them with good-natured laughs. 

Rosę is smaller and morę intense, with a short 
beard and a puckish face. He moves and talks 
ąuickly, a bundle of energy and enthusiasm who 
can't wait to delve into his favorite subject: any- 
thing related to the Catamount Trail. 

They're a team, a pair of close friends who 
started concocting adventures when they were 
students at Champlain Valley Union High School 
in Hinesburg. Starting with day hikes and short 
bike trips, they soon launched into winter camp¬ 
ing and multi-day excursions. 

"It was sort of an escalating series of adventures 
where each was morę difficult than the others," 
Bushey says. "Our skill level increased, and our ap- 
petites increased, too." 

In the fali of 1981 Bushey got the idea for the Ca¬ 
tamount Trail, and it followed him through jobs in 
California and Colorado that winter. When he 
started a graduate program in geography at Carle- 
ton University in Ottawa the next September, he 
took an armload of Vermont topographical maps 
along with him. His thesis? A detailed feasibility 
study for the Catamount Trail. 

The next summer, Bushey edited a cross-coun- 
try ski atlas, which put him in touch with plenty 
of ski-center operators. He ąuizzed them all about 
how they'd go about creating an end-to-end ski 
trail. 

That winter, Bushey took a semester off from 
school, got Rosę to cut short a trip to Tibet, and the 
pair organized the Catamount Trail expedition. 

Two weeks before their scheduled March 1 de- 
parture, it started to rain. And rain. Unseasonably 
warm, wet weather melted nearly all the snów in 
Yermont. 


ChasingA 

Catamoiuit 

Touring the Catamount 
Trail. According to 
trail-blazer Steve 
Bushey , no other ski 
trail in America 
matches the vision of 
this new 280 -mile route. 


"People were asking us if we were going to walk 
it. . Bushey recalls. "But then we got lucky. The 
day before we started skiing, it started to snów." 
Twelve to 18 inches "laid down like cement all 
around the State, and we had an instant base in 24 
hours. It was like God had been looking over our 
shoulder, and provided a nice little miracle for our 
group." 

The route the skiers took is essentially the same 
route the proposed Catamount Trail follows, with 
one exception. Bushey's plan to drop down into the 
Champlain Valley near Bakersfield was thwarted 
by lack of snów, so the trail now winds east of the 
mountains through Craftsbury, which is noted for 
long, snowy winters. 

Immediately after their trip, Bushey and Rosę 
began putting the Catamount Trail Association 
together. 

"We were a very rinky-dink organization," 
Bushey says with a laugh. "Our big thing at our an- 
nual meeting at Stratton was to show our slide 
show, and we pulled them out and ran them 
through and found we had the wrong Carousels." 

With 12 board members waiting to see some- 
thing, Rosę did the only thing he could think of — 
he called a friend in Burlington and asked him to 
break into his apartment. 

"He got in through a window, got the slides and 
shipped them down by bus," Bushey says, "but 
they didn't arrive in time." 

Since that humble beginning, the association^ 
board of directors has grown to 22, which "brings 
a lot morę people in from a wide rangę of inter- 
ests," Rosę says. 

"The organization has really taken on a life of its 
own." Bushey says. "Building a trail the length of 
the Long Trail, you need a lot of people to do it, and 
in a smali way the Catamount Trail is becoming a 
tradition for a lot of people." 

That's the way Bushey and Rosę want it. 

"In many respects, Ben and I are sort of its par- 
ents," Bushey says. "We threw it out into the 
world and we struggled along with it. But it's get- 
ting so big we no longer know all our members. It's 
sort of rolled beyond us and it's no longer person- 
ified in Ben Rosę and Steve Bushey." 

The Catamount Trail Association plans an end- 
to-end relay on the trail this winter in which dif- 
ferent groups will ski its length in relay legs. 

The futurę of the Catamount Trail is anything 
but certain. Whether it will be completed on time, 
or completed at all, depends on continued public 
interest and — most likely — a dose of Capital from 
some generous patron. But whatever sections are 
skied will carry the mark of the two adventurous 
Vermonters who decided one day that a dream 
could come true if you worked hard cnough at it. 

"What got Steve and me going, was, we're likely 
to glance up at a ridge linę and say 'What's over 
that mountain?' " Rosę says. "And I think a lot 
of people are like that." 


lack McKnight teaches English at the Universityof yer¬ 
mont and is a reguł ar contributor to Yermont Life. 
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On The Trail 

The best place to 
start exploring the 
Catamount Trail is 
at an established 
cross-country ski 
touring center. 

Many of Ver - 
mont's cent er s 
have already desig- 
nated sections of 
their trail systems 
as part of the Ca¬ 
tamount Trail, and 
there are links be- 
tween cent er s in 
Jay, Craftsbury, 
Stowe, Bolton, 
Middlebury, 

Goshen, and else- 
where. Most cen- 
ters charge between 
$4 and $8 per day 
for use of their 
trails. Be surę to 
inquire about trail 
conditions and dif- 
ficulty. Maps and 
Information are 
aoailable from the 
Catamount Trail 
Association, Box 
897, Burlington, 

Vt. 05401. 
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The Acid Test 

Wńtten and photographed by Geoffrey Poister 


O n a blustery February morning, 
Jim Kellogg stood knee-deep in 
snów, turning an ice-auger 
through the frozen surface of re- 
mote and desolate Grout Pond in Strat- 
ton. The bearded, lanky aąuatic 
biologist, 29, who is the principal acid 
rain lakę researcher for the Vermont De¬ 
partment of Water Resources, went 
about his work with an air of ąuiet ur- 
gency and enthusiasm. 

Kellogg is one of several hundred re- 
searchers, scientists, public employees, 
students and volunteers who are trying 
to decipher the impact of air pollution 
on Vermont's lakes, streams and forests. 
They are a mixture of the young and old, 
professionals and lay people, united by a 
desire to see Vermont remain unspoiled. 

The subtle impact of acid rain went 
virtually unnoticed in New England and 
the rest of this country until the mid- 


The New 
Green Mountain 
Volunteers Are 
Concemed About 
What's Falling 
From The Sky 
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1970s. By 1979, University of Vermont 
researchers began to suspect that acid 
rain was damaging Vermont forests, and 
sińce then throngs of people have joined 
in the struggle to document the problem 
and find a solution. The assault on acid 
rain is now a three-way effort involving 
State personnel, university researchers, 
and a network of associated and inde¬ 
pendent volunteers. 

Although Kellogg is a State employee, 
one senses from his zeal for protecting 
Vermont's lakes that he would be out 
sampling frozen ponds, paid or not. 
Raised in St. Johnsbury and involved in 
environmental issues sińce working at 
the Fairbanks Museum as a youngster, 
Kellogg is almost religious about pro¬ 
tecting naturę. 

Grout Pond is one of many smali lakes 
that Kellogg fears is being slowly poi- 
soned. On his sampling trip there last 
winter, he gave a finał twist and plunged 
the auger through the hole in the ice, 
splashing shards of crystallized water 
over the sides. 'There it is/' he said, 
looking at the water through the open- 
ing. 

Fle wiggled on a pair of stiff rubber 
gloves and lowered a special cylinder to 
capture water below the surface. "The 
pH readings are truer in winter because 
there is little biological activity and al¬ 
most no water entering the lakę," he 
said. "It's the best time to get an un- 
clouded picture of the water." 

The nearly frozen water beneath the 


ice was dark and seemingly lifeless, but 
as Kellogg Rlled a sample bottle, 
hundreds of pinhead-sized specks could 
be seen darting about in it. They were 
zooplankton, and the abundance of some 
types of them — instead of being a sign 
of health — signifies imbalance sińce 
they are tolerant of acidic waters. 

The communities of life in Vermont's 



"I love weather," declares Capt. 
Harry Wiseman of Lincoln. 
"Tm a fanatic about it." He's also 
a volunteer who regularly tests 
Vermont's rainfall for acidity. 


lakes are changing under acidification. 
But research in the State is very young, 
and there are few official conclusions. 

When asked the basie ąuestions: What 
really is happening to Vermont's lakes? 
How serious is the problem? Is it getting 
worse? Kellogg became cautious. "Here 
it gets tricky," he began. "Officially, we 
do not have enough data to statistically 
document any trends over time. But 
that's statistics. Just between you and 
me, Pve seen a steady decline in alkalin- 
ity in most of the sensitive threshold 
lakes, like Sunset Lakę in Manchester, 
and Bourne Pond in Mount Tabor." 

Alkalinity is a measure of calcium car- 
bonate, a natural component of lime- 
stone, and to Kellogg it is the thing to 
watch because it can reduce the effects 
of acidification. Acid rain is only half the 
eąuation. The fate of a lakę is largely de- 
termined by its alkalinity. 

If a lake's alkalinity reaches zero, it 
ąuickly can become acidic. "Of the 36 
lakes we monitor," said Kellogg, "seven 
are critically acidic and 15 are thresh¬ 
old." 

Running north and south down the 
middle of Vermont is a wide spine of 
granite. Lakes along this spine face the 
greatest peril because the granite pro- 
vides little or no alkalinity. Some of 
these areas also get the most acidic rain¬ 
fall in the State. 

"Grout Pond is one of the unlucky 
lakes lying on granite bcdrock and re- 
ceiving very acidic rainfall," Kellogg said 
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while sticking a pH meter probc into one 
of the sample bottles for a field reading. 
"Five point six," he announced grimly. 
"That 7 s lower than usual." 

"Dead 77 or fishless lakes are one of the 
most feared legacies of acid rain. There 
are two in Vermont, Haystack Pond in 
Wilmington and Little Pond in Wood- 
ford. "Once these lakes become acidified, 
we don 7 t know if they will ever come 
back. It's vital that we keep monitoring / 7 
Kellogg emphasized animatedly. / 7 It 7 s the 
only way we 7 ll know how much air pol- 
lution control we need, and whether or 
not it 7 s working . 77 

With the sample bottles filled, he stood 
silently, absorbing the stillness of the 
stark winter landscape. To Kellogg, a 
Vermont native, these lakes are personal 
friends. He views them with reverence 
and resents pollution trespassing on his 
sanctuaries. He is concerned that Grout 
Pond, for example, may be severely acid¬ 
ified within a decade. 7/ I was bom here 
and that gives me a strong impetus to 
preserve it , 77 he said, skiing back to shore. 
77 . . . Conservation begins at home . 77 

Captain Harry Wiseman, one of 12 vol- 
unteers who test rain and snowfall for 
the State, lives in a one-story cottage on 
a steep, windy ridge in Lincoln. Since 
leaving his post at the hełm of an oil 
tanker that he piloted regularly from 
New Jersey to Burlington, the 74-year- 
old mariner has immersed himself in his 
most beloved hobby: weather watching. 


His yard is liberally garnished with a 
hodge-podge of radio antennas and 
weather-monitoring gear. As the swirl- 
ing snów of a winter storm danced out- 
side his picture window, the jovial, 
round-faced gentleman sat contentedly 
and bcgan to talk. 

77 I love weather , 77 he said, sagely gazing 
out at the various spinning instruments 



Lakę researcher Jim Kellogg 
(right) and writer Geoff Poister 
test Grout Pond in Stratton. 
Winter is the best time to 
examine the chemistry of a pond. 


scattered over his yard. 7 Tm a fanatic 
about it . 77 

Wiseman is also something of a fanatic 
about recording the pH of rain and snów 
for Kellogg 7 s study. He maintains the 
third highest National Weather Bureau 
station in New England, sends data to 
Cornell University and keeps Burling¬ 
ton^ Channel 3 weatherman, Stuart 
Hall, up to datę on acidity readings. He 7 s 
very concerned about acid rain. 

/7 I live up here in the high elevations , 77 
he said gesturing at the wind-whipped 
landscape. /7 You get a lot of fog here and 
it's the worst thing. It seems to hołd the 
acidity . 77 

It was Wiseman 7 s garden that first 
caused him to worry about acid rain. 
7 Tve gardened all my life and never had 
trouble. Then about 1978 things just 
didn 7 t grow any morę . 77 

Scientists generally agree that the 
main source of pollutants reaching New 
England is the industrial belt of the Mid- 
west, and Wiseman said his readings are 
consistent with that: acid rides on the 
Southwest wind. 

"When it comes across , 77 he said with 
widened eyes, 7/ I get all my high acidity 
readings. From any other direction, it 7 s 
elear rain — pH of 5.6 . 77 

Pure rain is naturally slightly acidic at 
5.6 pH, but it is generally neutralized by 
the time it reaches lakes and streams. 
The average pH of precipitation in Ver- 
mont is 4.3, about 13 times morę acidic 
than pure rain. The lowest pH in Yer- 
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mont, 2.75, an astonishing 900 times 
morę acidic than pure rain and three 
times the acidity of vinegar, was recorded 
in 1980 in West Dover. 

Wiseman's records show increasing 
acidity sińce he started taking measure- 
ments four years ago. 

"Anything to do with weather or the 
environment will affect people in the fu¬ 
turę/' he said soberly. "My daughter is 
37, and in the years to come it may affect 
her when I'm gone. So I want to get to 
the bottom of it." 

• 

Unlike many players in the acid rain 
controversy, University of Vermont re- 
searcher Tim Scherbatskoy was drawn 
into the field morę by intellectual chal¬ 
lenge than emotional response. In 1977, 
after the Oklahoma-born plant enthusi- 
ast finished a three-year stint as a science 
teacher at the Putney School, he entered 
the University of Vermont to do graduate 
work in botany. One evening when pon- 
dering research possibilities, a television 
news story on acid rain captured his at- 
tention. He recalled saying to himself, 
"This is it. There is an all-encompassing 
problem." He saw the acid rain dilemma 
as a Rubik's Cube with biological, polit- 
ical and economic facets, and became en- 
grossed in solving the puzzle. Now 
engaged in doctoral research, the 36-year- 
old botanist is consumed by the study of 
air pollution's effect on plants. 

"We have widespread red spruce de- 
cline in the Northeast, but we don't 


know exactly what's causing it," he said. 
"But just because we can't put a finger 
on the cause doesn't mean it's not hap¬ 
pening." 

Working both in the lab and on 
CamePs Hump, where past studies pro- 
vide a wealth of comparative Informa¬ 
tion, Scherbatskoy and Professors 
Hubert Yogelmann and Richard Klein are 
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At the University of Vermont f 
researcher Tim Scherbatskoy tests 
the effects of pollution-laden 
sprays on the vigor of hundreds 
of tiny spruce and maples. 


searching for clues in three areas; pre- 
cipitation chemistry, tree growth his- 
tory, and atmosphere/foliage interaction. 

Precipitation studies have shown that, 
as Wiseman contends, cloud water is 
highly acidic and concentrates pollu- 
tants such as the heavy metals, copper, 
lead and zinc. "If you look at the pattern 
of damage to a forest, you see a pro- 
nounced increase around cloud level," 
Scherbatskoy said. Yet he stresses that 
there is no proven link between contam- 
inated precipitation and forest damage. 

Despite the constant deposition of 
acids on Vermont forests, the soils are 
not becoming morę acidic, he said. In 
fact, research emphasis is now away from 
acid rain exclusively. Other factors, such 
as ozone, are in the limelight. "Evidence 
of acid rain alone damaging plants is 
poor. We're now looking at multi-pol- 
lutant effects, and I expect the term 'acid 
rain' to be replaced by 'air pollution.' " 
But Scherbatskoy added that the tons of 
acids falling on New England forests are 
having some dimly understood impact 
on trees. Their potential for poisoning 
lakę and stream life is well documented. 

In a large research greenhouse adjoin- 
ing an old brick classroom building, 
Scherbatskoy is growing hundreds of red 
spruce and sugar maples, which he will 
expose to moisture containing various 
levels of acidity and heavy metals to look 
for subtle changes in plant vigor. 

To Scherbatskoy, the pressing issue is 
a practical one. High elevation trees are 
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dying, and now there are alarming claims 
of sugar mapie decline. Recent surveys 
of CamePs Hump have revealed that 
sugar mapie, beech and other hardwoods 
are being affected in addition to the con- 
tinuing decline of red spruce. According 
to Vogelmann, 80 percent of Vermont's 
high elevation forests surveyed by sat- 
ellite show medium to serious damage, 
possibly resulting from air pollution. 

• 

One of Vermont's prime acid rain ac- 
tivists is Vivian Kellogg, 39, director of 
the Conservation Society of Southern 
Vermont. A resolute environmental ad- 
vocate, she has rallied morę than 200 vol- 
unteers to collect rain and stream 
samples in a highly organized network 
that feeds data to the University of Ver- 
mont, Dartmouth College and the Ver- 
mont Department of Water Resources. "I 
have high school students to retirees; 
men, women, professionals, business 
people and farmers," she said. "It's a real 
grass-roots initiative." 

Kellogg, a former science teacher from 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, was drawn 
to Vermont by the combination of scenie 
beauty and what she perceived as a 
strong conservation ethic. 'Tm a con- 
servationist by birth," she said. "It's one 
of my compulsions." Her convictions led 
her to the Conservation Society, where 
she ąuickly rosę from naturę camp leader 
to director of the 670-member organi- 
zation. 

A wiry woman with dark hair cropped 


in waves about her face, she speaks 
frankly. On the porch of an old house in 
Newfane, home of the society's modest 
office, Kellogg talked about her role. "It's 
a challenge/' she began. "I wanted to 
make it really effective — to help influ¬ 
ence policy. That feels good to me." 

Kellogg's forthright approach and rap- 
port with people have no doubt helped. 
Eąually at home with young people and 
retirees, she inspires support from a very 
diverse population. 

One of her volunteers, Steve Lachman, 
28, a Vermont Law School graduate 
working for a law firm in Brattleboro, 
keeps watch over three streams near his 
home in Townshend. Lachman moved 
here from Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, be- 
cause as an aspiring environmental law- 
yer he was excited about protecting the 
natural beauty of Vermont. On the third 
Sunday of every month, he picks up a set 
of sample bottles from his boss at the law 
firm and fellow volunteer, Atty. John 
Carnahan, and spends most of the after- 
noon Hlling them with stream water. He 
delivers them to a local collection point, 
and from there they go to one of several 
labs eąuipped by Jim Kellogg with pH 
meters. 

Sharon Dorsey, 37, moved to Vermont 
from New Mexico five years ago and has 
been with the stream-monitoring pro¬ 
gram sińce it began in April, 1985. She 
lives in a trailer next to Bruce Brook in 
Newfane with her husband and two chil- 
dren, who enjoy helping with the sam- 


pling. She says that the Sunday afternoon 
she sets aside each month to test her 
stream is something she and her family 
enjoy. Kellogg pointed out that enjoying 
the task is part of the education. "They 
enjoy it a lot because they get to go to 
the same spot on the same stream once 
a month in every season and feel a close- 
ness to the area," she said. 

Dorsey was one of the 200 people who 
responded to Kellogg's single press re- 
lease reąuesting rain and stream moni- 
tors. "Tm worried about all of the world's 
environmental problems," she said. "But 
you have to think globally and act lo- 
cally. This program lets me do something 
where I live." 

Participants in Vermont acid rain re- 
search — paid or volunteer — have an 
aura of steadfast drive and commitment. 
One can't help but wonder what com- 
mon fuel propels them. 

"Their motivation is frustration at in- 
action toward a problem that they feel is 
seriously affecting the purity of their en- 
yironment," Kellogg said. 

"What I tell them when they get dis- 
couraged is that we will have a national 
acid rain abatement law at some point. 
And when we do, our data will show 
whether the measures are strong enough. 
. . . We can't let the issue die." c 


Geoffrey Poister, who lives in Calais, is a free- 
lance writer and a musician who has done 
seasonal work with the State Water Resources 
Department. 
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Cbmmon Ground 

Coo|)erative()\vi iershi| > ls()nTheMei u1 At Brat tleboros 
Common Ground Community Restaurant 


By Marilyn Stout 
Photographs by Clemens Kalischer 


I T'S lunchtime at the Com¬ 
mon Ground Community 
Restaurant in Brattle- 
boro. Come on in. 

. Climb to the second 
floor between walls of no- 
tices for nonviolent toys, 
contra dancing, yoga 
classes, and lectures on 
peace education. Step into 
an airy, high-ceilinged room 
with an open kitchen. There 
people in T-shirts and white 
aprons are slicing hefty loaves of 
brown bread and chopping vegeta- 
bles. Three supervised pre-schoolers 
are rolling bread dough cutouts. The 
day's blackboard specials are interna- 
tional: Greek Eggplant Stew, Baked 
Chicken in Spicy Indian Yogurt Sauce, 
and New England Fish Chowder. The 
desserts in the display case are redeemed 
from all-out sinfulness by whole wheat 
flour and mapie or honey sweetening. 

Sit at a table on the glassed-in solar 
porch (but not if you smoke) and look 
around. Three businessmen are having 
the People's Meal — today it is self-serve 
bowls of Louisiana bean soup, mixed veg- 
etable salad, homemade bread and but- 
ter, tea or coffee. It will cost>them $2.85. 
Two women are chatting over vegetarian 
chili. One of them is knitting. A solitary 
luncher is reading a book. A Iow hum of 
conversation is the only noise. 

There is something else different about 
this restaurant. It has 15 owners. They 
are waiting on tables, ordering supplies, 
baking bread, cooking and cleaning up. 
The Common Ground is a workers' col- 



Tłte Common Ground Recipe: Good food 
painstakingly prepared by workers who 
help make the management decisions. 

(Logo courtesy Common Ground) 


lective that runs on the joint efforts of 
its owners and its 10 hourly employees: 
eąual votes on how to run the restaurant, 
eąual division of wages and profits, tips 
split evenly to everyone, including dish- 
washers. 

By all odds the place should have gone 
under long ago. Instead, it is the oldest 
natural food restaurant in New England, 
indeed, the oldest restaurant in down- 
town Brattleboro. Founded in 1971 by 
200 shareholdcrs, it has been run by its 
owner-workers sińce 1977. 

The ideał of working collectively often 
runs aground on the rocky shoals of hu- 


man naturę. Not long ago two 
other worker-owned busi- 
nesses in nearby northern 
Massachusetts failed. The 
Common Ground, with its 
roots in the same coun- 
terculture widespread in 
the area 15 years ago, 
moves on through the 
1980s. Flow does it do it? 
First, because it serves 
good food. It concentrates on 
ethnic dishes madę with fresh 
vegetables, chicken and fish, a 
menu that happens to dovetail 
with a new American appetite for 
just such food. 

Working together collectively is 
tricky, but a strong desire to do so binds 
all the restaurant's workers. Kevin Con- 
nors, a seven-year collective veteran, 
says, "I wouldn't want to work any other 
way." Even though membership in the 
group continually changes, a constant is 
"wanting to work with each other rather 
than for someone." Continuity is always 
insured by a core of long-time members. 
Kąty Aldridge, a new Staff member who 
lived cooperatively for ten years, says, 
"It's easier to work that way than live 
that way." 

When the restaurant opened its doors, 
its shareholders wanted a place serving 
natural food congenial to their political 
and philosophical taste buds. They 
rented second-floor space, hired a man¬ 
ager, and started cooking. Many lived in 
one of the communes nearby. 

Patty Carpenter, who has worked on 
and off at the Common Ground for eight 
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years, recalls the early days. "Each com- 
mune took a day, bringing in food, cook- 
ing and serving whatever they wanted, 
usually rice, vegetables and omelets. I 
lived at the Johnson^ Pastures commune 
in Guilford. Since our cars were so un- 
reliable we sometimes came the night 
before and slept in the storage room in 
order to be on time." When she returned 
as a collective member, she found things 
much better organized. 

Now Carpenter, the mother of a 13- 
year-old daughter, has a six-piece wom- 
ens' rock and roli band, teaches musie, 
and cooks once a week at the Common 
Ground. "I love working here," she says. 
"Customers care about it morę than a 
regular restaurant. They feel like it's 
their place." Her band also plays several 
times a month for a smali cover charge 
and a free meal. Other entertainment 
ranges from poetry readings and jazz en- 
sembles to a saxophone ąuartet. A Sched¬ 
ule, also listing dinner specials and 
restaurant news, is in a monthly flyer. 

By 1977, after a series of managers 
bumed out from overwork, the share- 
holders were looking for a buyer. The res¬ 
taurant was teetering on the edge of 
turning conventional. It was saved by a 
proposal from the workers themselves. 
When the dust cleared, the shareholders 
had donated their shares, or sold them at 
the original price, to the workers. 

The new owners have been true to the 
founders' principles, strengthened by 
their own firm beliefs. Ali food, includ- 
ing piekłeś, sauerkraut, buns and may- 
onnaise, is natural and prepared on the 
premises. They serve no red meat. Their 
shelves contain no white rice, refined 
white flour or sugar. Two cents from 
every cup of coffee sold goes to Central 
American relief agencies. Beer and winę 
are served but smoking is prohibited. The 
royalties from The Common Ground 
Dessert Cookbook (Ten Speed Press, 
1983) go to the entire collective. 

Karyn Brown, a five-year member spe- 
cializing in baking, contributed to that 
book. Now she works part-time, occa- 
sionally with her baby on her back. The 
freedom to make their own schedules is 
important to these workers, who now 
often have young children. Claire Le- 
Messurier, a baker and dinner cook, 
brings her smali son one day a week. The 
child is one of those amiably rolling and 
cutting out dark bread dough under her 
watchful eye. Early workers tended to be 
single and less rooted in the community. 

Another cornerstone of policy is to buy 
supplies locally, in season, from small- 
scale producers. Currently they buy pro- 



Dessert Time: The restauranTs 
dessert tray contains delicacies such 
as lemon pecatt puffs. (Recipe below) 


LEMON PECAN PUFFS 

V 2 cup butter 
2 tbsp. honey 
2 tbsp. lemon juice 
Grated rind of one lemon 
1 cup whole wheat pastry flour 
Finch salt 

V 2 cup pecans, finely chopped 
24 pecan halves 

Cream together butter and honey. 
Beat in lemon rind and juice. Mix 
flour and salt and beat into butter. 
Stir in chopped pecans. Chill for a 
halfhour orlonger. Set out walnut- 
sized mounds on an oiled cookie 
sheet. Press one pecan half onto 
the top of each cookie. Bakę for 1 5- 
20 minutes at 325°, until bottoms 
are lightly browned. 

(from The Common Ground Dessert Cook¬ 
book, Ten Speed Press, Berkeley, California, 
1983. $6.95 paperback.) 


duce from four nearby organie farms, 
cheese from a source in Guilford, yogurt 
from a couple with Jersey cows, and sea 
yegetables from another couple in 
Maine. 

Running the restaurant cooperatively 
reąuires 10 committees. Although deci- 
sions are madę in committee, any of 
them can be appealed to the entire group, 
where many decisions are actually madę. 
Nevertheless, flexibility is a key to their 
success. Connors explains, "Working 


democratically doesn't mean everyone is 
involved in every decision." And Brown 
adds, "There's a certain amount of magie 
or luck involved." 

Larry Siegel, a three-year member, is 
on the Hnance committee and quick to 
say he is one among eąuals. His M.B.A. 
and Wall Street experience, he says, are 
from another life. "I came here at the age 
of 40 for minimum wagę." He, his wife, 
formerly a research scientist, and their 
four children are living a new life now 
on their smali, organie farm. In the tiny 
office/storeroom, Siegel — wearing a pair 
of tom jeans and leaning back in a castoff 
chair while his daughter plays with an¬ 
other child on the floor — assesses the 
status of the restaurant and its owner- 
workers. "We're close to where people 
are adeąuately compensated. We have 
paid maternity and paternity leave, sick 
pay and health insurance." 

The restaurant is on a firm Financial 
footing, and has bought the building in 
which it's located. Siegel sees its futurę 
as making as little profit as possible 
while running a socially responsible 
business, views not readily understood 
on Wall Street. Common Ground hasn't 
raised prices in three years. 

Siegel considers why this cooperative 
business has succeeded where others 
succumbed. "My feeling is other collec- 
tives think you either have to grow or 
you go out of business. We have estab- 
lished our spot in life and don't have any 
delusions of grandeur." 

It is a balance between the temptation 
that big means better and the ability to 
be content with less obvious satisfac- 
tions. Social responsibility continues to 
be on the Common Ground's menu. 

Last year Howard Tisman, a member 
of the collective, helped coordinate the 
Common Ground's 12th annual free 
community Thanksgiving dinner, now 
co-sponsored with a church soup kitchen 
and aided by donations of food and labor 
from the community at large. "On 
Wednesday night," he says, "we start 
cooking, sometimes going until 3 a.m. 
The energy in here on Thanksgiving is 
really buzzing. Two hundred people 
come, a mixture of families, homeless, 
anyone who wants to." Brown adds, "It's 
a really loving atmosphere," and, says 
Connors, "It's a high point of the year." 

Patty Carpenter's band is called "No 
Regrets." The same could be the motto 
of the staff at the Common Ground. 


Burlington free-lancer Marilyn Stout is a reg¬ 
ular writer for the New York Times and a 
long-time contributor to Yermont Life. 
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Waitsfield, Alan L. Graham 


% / ou may recall the old 
W phrase. It means: not much 
J_ comfort at all. Andyet some 
comforts are cold. After a few 
dozen winters we begin to look 
for, even depend upon, certain 
guideposts to help us get 
through our longest season. 
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Ice Fishing, Hanson Carroll 




Adamant, Robert Porter 


I 'he grace-note of early winter, 
I a wreath upon the door, cheers 
JL us through December. Even 
in ]anuary's storms, the quiet 
trust of farm beasts offers us 
assurance, and we accept the 
example. The patience needed to 
survive February and March comes 
with the discooery of ivinter's 
eoeryday companion, beauty. 
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Addison, Paul O. Boisyert 




West River, Dummerston, Lois Moulton 

T < he chill hush that makes a 
mountain cabiris warmth morę 
welcome, the bard, elear light 
that seems to burst from every 
corner of the frozen world, the 
inner musie of a crisp, sunlit 
day, all help to fortify us. We 
number them among the season's 
assets. They are comforts to us. 

Cold comforts. t.k.s. 
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Abenaki 
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The Dawn 
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By Michael J. Caduto 
Illustrations by John Kahionhes Fadden 
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E veryone has finished eating and 
the group rests in the smoky, 
warm air of the wigwam. Eyelids 
are growing heavy. Smoke rises from the 
fire pit in the center of the floor and col- 
lects near the roof before drifting out a 
hole and into the chill air. Another long 
night slips into the quiet cold of winter. 

The wind penetrates the bark covering 
of the wigwam near where a child is lying 
down. Shivering, the child rises and 
walks ovcr to an old man curlcd up on 
somc deer skins. He senses her presence 
and looks up. 

"Grandfather," she says, "Why do we 
have the wind? What makes it blow? It 
feels so cold! ,/ 

The old man sits up. He takes the 
child's hand and gently answers. "Lct mc 
tell you why we have the wind and why 
it is a good thing. Listen now to how 
Gluskabi learns these lcssons." 


As the story of Gluskabi, a central 
charactcr in Abenaki Indian tales, begins, 
the other peoplc take notice. Occasion- 
ally during the course of the storytclling, 
the old man shouts out "Ho!," to which 
the peoplc answer "Hey!", a sign that 
they are awake and listening. 

By the glow of countless fires, the im- 
ages that have danced in the imagina- 
tions of Abenaki storytellers have been 
passed on. They are stories that grew 
from the land and the Indian peoplc who 
have inhabited Vcrmont and the neigh- 
boring regions for thousands of years. 
Abenaki myths and tales are shared even 
today by the storytellers and writers who 
are the living library of the Abenaki cul- 
tural heritage. 

Joseph Bruchac is one such link to the 
Abenaki past. A well-known storytcller 
who livcs in Grecnficld Center, N.Y., he 
travels throughout North America shar- 
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The 

Corning 

Of _ 

Gluskabi 

As told by Joseph Bruchac 



I ong ago my story was walking around, a forest lodge 
. man with clothing madę of sheets of moss and with 
strips of ashwood for his belt. And this is the place 
where my story decided to camp. And here this story of Glus¬ 
kabi begins. 

After Tabaldak had finished making human beings, he 
dusted his hands off and some of that dust sprinkled on the 
earth. From that dust Gluskabi formed himself. He sat up 
from the earth and said, "Here I am." So it is that some of 
the Abenaki people cali Gluskabi by another name, "Odzi- 
hozo," which means "The Man who madę himself from 
something." He was not as powerful as Tabaldak, but like 
his grandchildren, the human beings, he had the power to 
change things, sometimes for the worst. 

When Gluskabi sat up from the earth, The Owner [Tabal¬ 
dak] was astonished. "How did it happen now that you came 
to be?" he said. 

Then Gluskabi said, "Weil, it is because I formed myself 
from this dust left over from the first humans that you madę." 
"You are very wonderful," The Owner told him. 

"I am wonderful because you sprinkled me," Gluskabi an- 
swered. 

"Let us roam around now," said The Owner. So they left 
that place and went uphill to the top of a mountain. There 
they gazed about, open-eyed, so far around they could see. 
They could see the lakes, the rivers, the trees, how all the 
land lay, the earth. Then The Owner said, "Behold here how 
wonderful is my work. By the wish of my mind I created all 
this existing world, oceans, rivers, lakes." And he and Glus¬ 
kabi gazed open-eyed. 

Then Gluskabi said, "Cannot I also cause something to be 
created?" 

And The Owner replied, "Make whatever you can do ac- 
cording to your power." 

"Weil," Gluskabi said, "Perhaps I can make the wind." 
Then Gluskabi madę the wind blow. It came up and blew so 
hard that the trees bent over and some were tom out by the 
roots. Gluskabi was very pleased. 

"Enough," said The Owner. "I have seen how powerful you 
are and what you can do. Now, in return, I too will make the 
wind blow." Then the wind rosę. It blew so hard Gluskabi 
could not stand. It tangled up all the hair on Gluskabi's head 
and when he tried to smooth it down the wind blew the hair 
right off. 

"Enough," said Gluskabi. "I have seen how powerful you 
are. No longer will I try to cause anything to be created." So 
it was that Gluskabi had his first encounter with the wind 
and leamed the limits of his own power. 

But The Owner left Gluskabi the power to change things. 
"Now you will be in charge of this earth," The Owner said. 
"You will work to make it a good place for your grandchil¬ 
dren, the human beings." 

And so Gluskabi began to do just that. 


foseph Bruchac of Greenfield Center, New York, is of Abenaki an- 
cestry and is a poet, novelist and storyteller who has won national 
awards for his writing. His poems have appeared in many magazines 
and he is the author of 20 published books of poetry and fiction. 
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ing stories through his books and pro- 
grams. Bruchac, 44, has relatives from 
Vermont on both sides of his family who 
are of European and Indian descent. Ver- 
mont is part of his ancestral and cultural 
heritage and he visits often to give pro- 
grams and tell stories. 

"I began telling stories to my children 
first," he says. "I grew up hearing stories 
told, so they were a very important part 
of my life — stories about what happened 
day to day. Ever sińce childhood, I've 
liked to listen to old people talk, and I 
have a good memory." 

Another teller of tales is tribal Chief 
Blackie Lampman of Swanton. Lamp- 
man, whose presence is at once imposing 
yet gentle, says the tales have been 
handed down from parents to children 
through many generations. 

Ken Maskell, tribal historian, says that 
as a child he listened to his grandmoth- 
er's tales. She told him about the Lakę 
Champlain monster and she warned that 
if an owi appeared around a home it 
meant that a family member was going 
to die. 

He remembers her telling about Od- 
zihozo, the name used among Vermont 
Abenakis for Gluskabi, . . how he 
formed the mountains, valleys, Lakę 
Champlain; how he sat down on an is- 
land to look at the lakę forever." 

There are many storytellers among 
Vermont's Abenaki community. Some 
prefer to remain anonymous and there 
are some stories considered sacred that 
are passed among the Abenakis but not 
out into the wider community. 


FOR FURTHER READING 

Abenaki Nation of Vermont. Finding One’s 
Way: The Story of an Abenaki Child. 
Swanton, Vermont: Abenaki Education 
Program, 1984. Available from Abenaki 
Self-Help Association, P.O. Box 276, 
Swanton, Vermont 05488. 

Bruchac, Joseph. The Wind Eagle and Other 
Abenaki Stories. Greenfield Center, New 
York: Bowman Books, 1985. 

Cronon, William. Changes in the Land: In- 
dians, Colonists, and the Ecology of New 
England. New York: Hill and Wang, 1983. 

Haviland, William A. and Marjory W. Power. 
The Original Vermonters: Native Inhab- 
itants Past and Present. Hanover, New 
Hampshire: University Press of New En¬ 
gland. 1982. 

Masta, Henry Lome. Abenaki Indian Leg- 
ends, Grammar and Place Names. Vic- 
toriaville, P.Q., Canada: La Voix de Bois- 
Francs, 1932. 


Through storytellers like Bruchac, 
Lampman and Maskell, Abenaki myths 
and legends introduce people to a culture 
long forgotten. Ask residents of most 
New England States whether there are, 
or were, Indians living in their State and 
many can recite an Indian name or two. 
But in Vermont only a few people are 
aware of a past Indian presence, and still 
fewer realize that there are about 2,000 
people of Abenaki descent now living in 
the northwestern part of the State, es- 
pecially near Swanton. As recently as 15 
years ago, many historians believed that 
Vermont had not been used for perma- 
nent Indian settlements, but only as 
hunting and fishing areas and as a route 
to other regions. 

But current research suggests that 
Abenakis have lived in what we now cali 
Vermont for morę than 10,000 years. 
They are called 'The People of the 
Dawn" because their land was said to 
have begun at the eastern edge of North 
America, where the smTs rays first 
strike. Vermont's Abenakis refer to the 
place where they live as Ndakinna, "Our 
Land," and it once included most of 
Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont. 

Bruchac links his listeners to that his- 
tory. 

"Sometimes," he says, "when every- 
thing else is forgotten, the story is re- 
membered. . . . You can talk about 
history and describe it, but tell one story 
and it suddenly becomes elear. It's like 
the difference between talking about wa- 
ter and drinking water." 

"Stories," says historian Maskell, 
"give the Abenakis something to believe 
in, to explain some of the things that 
can't be explained — a purpose for being 
here. And they can tell us from where 
we came." 

Once he hears a story, Bruchac remem¬ 
bers it. The lessons the stories teach be- 
come a part of his life. 

"Ali stories teach, and Lve heard it said 
that all stories are sacred," Bruchac says. 
"But there are certain stories that are 
able to teach even children. There are 
others that are very powerful and you 
only tell them at certain times and in 
certain situations." 

He has found the stories in many 
places, both on the printed page and in 
Abenaki orał traditions. In recent years, 
he has found many among Abenaki el- 
ders, where the emphasis is on cultural 
revival. 

"Morę than anything, I run into the 
stories in the lives of people," Bruchac 
says. "Whenever I go up to Swanton, peo¬ 
ple are telling stories. When Indian peo- 



The Abenaki her o Gluskabi , 
after successfully getting tobacco 
for his people, bńngs the magician, 
Grasshopper, to account. 
Grandmother Woodchuck, meanwhile, 
samples the tobacco. 
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Gluskabi confronts Wuchowsen, 
the Wind Eagle, one of the many 
half-spińt, half-animal 
characters who play important 
roles in the Abenaki tales 
told by Joseph Bnichac and others. 


ple get together, when you go out 
hunting or fishing with someone, the 
stories come out." 

The tales are traditionally told be- 
tween the first and last frosts, Bruchac 
says. Summers were usually very busy 
and there wasn't much time for telling 
stories. Stories were and are sources of 
wisdom, inspiration, and strength during 
the long, cold nights of winter. "If you 
tell a story at the wrong time," says Bru¬ 
chac, "it can confuse naturę itself and 
bad things will happen to you. I don't do 
storytelling from May through August." 

Abenaki tales often taught lessons 
needed to maintain a balance between 
the hunters and animals. One story in 
which Gluskabi nearly kills all of the an¬ 
imals before he learns some important 
lessons reveals a elear sense of ecological 
balance; understanding its message to- 
day would support wise wildlife man- 
agement. Bruchac's stories often speak of 
giving thanks to the earth for the life it 
brings. 

Our knowledge of Abenaki spiritual 
beliefs is sketchy, and much of what we 
do know has been gathered from inter- 
views over the last 30 years. But there 
are many rituals that link the lessons 
from stories with Abenaki beliefs. Al- 
most everything created by Tabaldak, 
the Abenaki Creator — including plants, 
animals, water, and even rocks — pos- 
sessed a spirit. The Earth was felt to be 
"our Grandmother," or life source, and 
it was expected that living things would 
be used conservatively to show respect 
for the plants and animals created by Ta¬ 
baldak. Wasting food was forbidden. 
When a plant or animal is used, the 
Abenakis give thanks by praying, by giv- 
ing tobacco or burning it as an offering, 
by placing bones in water as a gesture of 
respect and thanks to the animal's spirit, 
and by burning some of the animaPs fat 
on the fire as an offering. 

Abenakis hołd sacred their belief in 
spirits, and the connection between the 
"ordinary world" and the spirit world 
through dreams and sacred stories. 

Rock Dunder in Shelbume Bay, the 
Lakę Champlain island on which Odzi- 
hozo is said to sit, is still important to 
Abenakis. "Some people still go out there 
to offer tobacco, their prayer to Odzi- 

hozo," says Maskell. 

• 

It is a testimony to the endurance of 
the Abenakis and their culture that they 
and their stories survived. Like other Na- 
tive Americans, the Abenakis of Ver- 
mont and Southern Quebec were 
devastated by diseases brought from Eu¬ 


ropę as well as the loss of land they suf- 
fered when forced to flee to the north and 
west in the 17th and 18th centuries. Per- 
haps the most famous attack on the 
Abenakis was the raid by Britain's Major 
Robert Rogers and his Rangers in 1759 
that destroyed the Abenaki mission vil- 
lage at Odanak in Quebec and killed 30 
Abenakis. 

"The Lonesome Song" is an Abenaki 
story that recalls Rogers' raid. Composed 
by an Abenaki girl named Marian and 
handed down by orał tradition for morę 
than 200 years, the song laments the 
losses suffered at the hands of Rogers' 
Rangers/ 

Following is an excerpt from the story, 
with the English translation: 

Nziwaldam, nziwaldam. 

Anakwika ndodana. 

Malian pita oziwaldam. 

Nda tómó widomba. 

I am lonesome. I am lonesome. 

Our village grows up to trees. 

Marian is very lonesome. 

There is no friend anywhere. 

Throughout their struggles, the Aben¬ 
akis' enduring ties to the land have been 
a source of their physical strength and 
spiritual and cultural identity. Always, 
in the stories, there are overtones of re- 
lationship with the earth — sensitivity 
to the plants, animals, waters, soil and 
seasons. With all of the technological and 
social changes of the last 100 years, the 
earth is still the wellspring from which 
Abenaki stories draw their messages. 

"I think that the stories are re-emerg- 
ing in ways that point out the connection 
of the Abenaki people to the earth," says 
Bruchac "just like Gluskabi and Odzi- 
hozo are connected to the land and also 
have a responsibility to that land." 

* Gordon M. Day, "Rogers' Raid in Indian Tradi¬ 
tion/' Histońcal New Hampshire, volume 17 (June 
1962); pages 3-17. 


Michael f. Caduto of Norwich is a teacher, 
author and storyteller who focuses on envi- 
ronmental and cultural subjeets. He is a Staff 
associate of the Vermont Institute of Natural 
Science and his articles have appeaied in 
many magazines. 

John Kahionhes Fadden is an artist, art 
teacher and the illustrator of morę than 20 
books dealing with Indians. He is a member 
of the Mohawk Nation and lives in the A di- 
rondacks with his wife, Eva Thompson Fad¬ 
den, and their three sons. A collection of his 
drawings, Visions in Ink, was published in 
1984 by Strawberry Press. 
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twilight settles across the 

/ hills, a voice cries out from the 

L -^Łgathering shadows: Hoohoo- 

/ hoohoo, hoohoo-hoohooaw. 

L- From across the meadow 

there comes an answer. The owls are 
awake. 

Winter is the season of the owi: they 
are courting then, and fili the darkness 
with disembodied voices. Nomadic owls 
arrive from the evergreen woods and bar- 
ren grounds of Canada. Each moves 
through the night on silent wings, adding 
to the mystery and beauty of a Vermont 
winter. 

Seven species of owls nest in Vermont. 
Of these, three species — the barred, the 
great horned and the saw-whet — are 
common and evenly distributed through- 
out the State. The eastern screech owi, 
although absent from the highlands of 
northeastern Vermont, is abundant in 
the lowlands around Lakę Champlain. 
The remaining three — the short-eared, 
the long-eared and the barn owi — are 
either very rare or very hard to find. 

Four other species of owls — the 
snowy, the great gray, the boreal and the 
hawk owi — are winter visitors. Of these, 
only the snowy is a regular; the other 
three species are unpredictable migrants 
and can be absent for years — sometimes 
decades. 

Owls have always received mixed re- 
views from their human neighbors and 
over the centuries have also gained no- 
toriety as the universal augurs of mis- 
fortune and death. To hear one sing was 
to hear death stalking you or someone 
you knew. Lady MacBeth listened. So did 
the prophets of Romę. For the Welsh, the 
owi spoke of virginity lost. To the 
French, it foretold the birth of a girl. For 
the Chinese, owls stole away souls. And 
to the Kiowa Indians, they were medi- 
cine men reincarnated. The owls, how- 


ever, were shortchanged in Kiowa 
mythology; when they died, they came 
back as crickets. 

That some owls reside in cemeteries, 
have loud, haunting voices and do their 
work at night has done little to im- 
prove their image. Now owls, like clever 
politicians, have their own advertising 
agents — the naturalists — who issue the 
night birds' press releases. Each release 
is good, describing a tribe of birds with 
a singular purpose: to ply the night cur- 
rents in search of smali mammals, an act 
beneficial to man. 

Owls possess an array of physiological 
and anatomical adaptations that enable 
them to hunt at night. Among the morę 
startling is silent flight. Several charac- 
teristics achieve this end: they have long, 
wide wings that support and spread their 
weight over comparatively large surface 
areas; the leading edge of their primary 
flight feathers is fringed and velvety soft, 
dampening the movement of air around 
the wing. And in addition to insulating 
against the weather, owls' soft feathers 
muffle sound. Even a 5-pound great 
horned owi, Vermont's most awesome 
predatory bird, moves in and out of the 
shadows on its 5-foot wing span as si- 
lently as smoke. 

Asymmetrical ears, positioned at dif- 
ferent heights on each side of the skuli, 
allow an owi to triangulate and pinpoint 
its prey across seemingly noiseless ex- 
panses. And those odd facial disks, like 
parabolic reflectors, collect and shunt 
sound back to the ears. Laboratory ex- 
periments have shown that sightless 
owls can locate and catch rustling mice. 
Allen Eckert, in his treatise Owls of 
North America , States that "some spe¬ 
cies . . . can hear the footfalls of beetles 
in the grass at distances of over 100 yards, 
and the sąueak of a mouse for a half 
mile. ,/ These magnificent auditory re- 


Through Winter's 
Coldest Hours 
They Scan Field 
And Forest 
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ceivers work in concert with eyes that 
are just as remarkable. 

Soulful and haunting, expressive and 
forward-looking, an owl's eyes dominate 
its face. Their enormous size gives the 
bird a wise, almost child-like appearance. 
Deeply tubular, with huge round lenses 
and broad light-gathering corneas, the 
eyes project bright images (even in dim 
light) across massive screenlike retinas 
that span the breadth of an owl's skuli. 
Each lens is operated by striated, rather 
than smooth, muscles that allow for a 
rapid (and voluntary) change of focus. 

These incredible light-gathering or- 
gans are 100 times morę sensitive to light 
than our own. On a cloudy, moonless 
night, when the woods are dark as a coal 
minę, a barred owi can see every twig on 
every branch in its path as the night re- 
veals itself with unimaginable clarity. 

There's morę. Rigidly fixed in their 
sockets, an owl's eyes are unable to roli 
back and forth, severely reducing the 
bird's peripheral vision. To compensate 
for a narrow field of view, an owi can 
rotate its head up to 270 degrees, often 


so ąuickly that it appears to be spinning 
in circles. 

For the snowy and the short-eared 
owls, both inextricably chained to the 
fortunes of arctic rodents, nomadic wan- 
dering compensates for an inflexible diet. 
Every three to five years, when the pop- 
ulation of lemmings and voles in the arc¬ 
tic crashes, these owls head south. Last 
winter a snowy owi stayed near the Bur¬ 
lington waterfront from December to 
early March. According to Nancy Mar¬ 
tin, Staff naturalist with the Vermont In- 
stitute of Natural Science, during a peak 
winter, the greater Burlington area may 
support two or three snowies and Dead 
Creek Wildlife Management Area in Ad- 
dison, one. Elsewhere in the State, the 
big white birds pass by like clouds in the 
night. 

Like snowies, short-eared owls are 
birds of open country. These crow-sized 
owls, streaked and tawny, with tiny ear 
tufts and long wings, often gather in 
communal roosts when voles are abun- 
dant. In 1975, 24 convened on a farm in 
Vergennes, 15 roosted in Ferrisburg in 
1974, and at Dead Creek up to 13 owls 
wintered over in 1981. A very few stay 
and breed. 

During the past eight years, two major 
flights of great gray owls left north cen¬ 
tral Canada to winter in the balmy 
Northeast. In 1979, two birds are known 
to have reached the Green Mountains, 
and in 1983, five. These are smali num- 
bers, but ornithologists consider the 
1979 flight (92 birds were reported in 
New England, 60 in New York) to have 
been the "great gray owi incursion of the 
century." 

Great gray owls are large, gray and 
streaked, with round heads and boldly 
marked facial disks. Their weight, how- 
ever, is deceptive in comparison to their 
five-foot wing span and 24-inch to 33- 


inch length. Edward Howe Forbush, au- 
thor of Birds of Massachusetts and Other 
New England States , referred to them as 
"the most bird for the least substance [I] 
ever examined." 

Like great gray owls, hawk and boreal 
owls rarely move south of the Canadian 
north woods. In 1979, a hawk owi gained 
a smali but loyal following in Westford. 
The bird perched in the open, hunted in 
daylight (typical of all hawk owls) and 
looked from a distance like a hawk, not 
an owi. His head was smali. His taił, long 
and rounded, extended well beyond the 
folded wings. And while it perched, the 
hawk owi jerked its taił up and down like 
a kestrel. 

Barn owls, too, are rare, but for other 
reasons. This is the northern edge of their 
rangę, a rangę which includes all six con- 
tinents. For these cosmopolitan birds, 
cold weather is the limiting factor. Since 
the late 1800s, fewer than 10 nestings 
have been reported in the State — all of 
them in the Champlain Valley. Accord¬ 
ing to The Atlas of Breeding Birds of Ver- 
mont, all were in manmade structures — 
a warehouse, an unused fireplace, a saw- 
mill, and several chimneys and hay 
barns. In 1984, when a warehouse south 
of Burlington that had been a nesting site 
burned down, barn owls disappeared 
from the State. 

The barred owi is the most likely owi 
to be seen by snowshoers and cross coun¬ 
try skiers. This woodland bird, large and 
brown with a big puffy head, is a year 
round resident and the most common 
owi in Vermont. Listen for its hooting, 
like the sound of a barking dog. It rings 
from the hills, enlivening the night; eight 
accented hoots, in two groups of four. 
Some people claim they hear a ąuestion 
in the barred owl's repetitious hoots: 
"Who cooks for you, who cooks for you 
all! 



ront the tiny saw-whet owi 
(upper left) to Vermont's largest 
predatory bird, the great homed 
owi (opposite, top), the night birds are 
fascinating creatures. The snowy owi 
(lower right) visits in winter. Feathers 
of the barred owi (opposite, lower 
left) permit silent flight. On preceding 
pages are pictured a screech owi (large 
photo) and a saw-whet owi. 
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Great horned owls, also year-round 
residents, are common in thc Champlain 
and Connecticut Valleys. They frcąuent 
woodlots adjacent to open land such as 
marshes and pastures. Horned owls are 
big, powerful birds with prominent tufts 
above their eyes, and deep resonant 
voices. In mid-winter when they breed, 
their haunting calls ring from dusk to 
dawn. 

By late February or early March in Ver- 
mont, female horned owls are incubating 
their eggs. Since owls don't build their 
own nests, horned owls sąueeze in wher- 
ever they can fit: an old hawk or great 
blue heron nest, a sąuirrel nest, a cave, 
a cliff, a tree cavity. Several years ago, a 
pair nested on a railroad trestle ovcr the 
Connecticut River near Brattleboro. 

The tiny saw-whet owls, too, are com¬ 
mon, but easily overlooked. About seven 
or eight inches tali, they prefer swamps 
and wet forests, but in winter visit door- 
yards and birdfeeders to catch mice. 
Sometimes they roost in chimneys and 
fireplaces. In late winter, the males cali 
— a repeated too-too-too-too-too-too. 

Screech owls cali all year, but their 
quavering voices have an urgency in Feb¬ 
ruary, the start of the breeding season. 
Then the małe and female meet to preen 
and perch in the open, side by side like 
diminutive horned owls. Nothing in Ver- 
mont sounds like a screech owi. Abso- 
lutely nothing! 

There are owls out there this winter. 
They move about the woods like feath- 
ered apparitions, heirs to a host of evo- 
lutionary innovations. Stories about 
their voices, their manners, their quiz- 
zical expressions are legend. Look and 
listen for the night birds. 


Ted Levin’s fiist book, a senes of natural his- 
tory essays, is to be published in lunę. 

M M even species of owls nest in 

1 Yermont. The hawk owi (pictured 
above) is a winter oisitor, like 
the snowi} and the great gray owi. 
Driven south by liarsh arctic 
■ winters, they can sometimes be 

I W scen in town and country side. 

kJ 



Finding Owls 

T ihe western half of Vermont 
— the Champlain lowlands — 
is fertile ground for owi lovers. 
A smali waterfront park at the base 
of Mapie Street in Burlington is one 
of the morę reliable spots in the 
State to find snowy owls, according 
to Walter Ellison, author of A 
Guide to Bird Finding in Vermont. 
Look for thc big white owls on the 
jetty or perched on lakeside build- 
ings. Elsewhere along the water¬ 
front, check Oaklcdge Park off 
Flynn Avenue, Red Rocks Park and 
the Burlington Electric Co.'s smali 
park on the waterfront near Mapie 
Street. 

The Dead Creek Wildlife Man¬ 
agement Area, off Route 17 in Ad- 
dison, is the owi Capital of 
Vermont. During most winters 
short-ears roost in the refuge and 


hunt the open fields and marshes. 
Look for snowies east of the 
McCuen Slang Waterfowl Area, on 
Town Linę Road at the junction of 
the east branch of Dead Creek, 
about a mile south of the manage- 
ment area. Any woodlot, particu- 
larly those close to Dead or Otter 
Creeks, may harbor a great horned 
or screech owi. 

The Vermont Rare Bird Alert, 
maintained by the Vermont Insti- 
tute of Natural Science in Wood- 
stock, will direct you to any rare 
owi in the State. Cali 457-2779, 
after 5 p.m. To find owls in the 
Northeast Kingdom, cali the Fair¬ 
banks Museum in St. Johnsbury at 
748-2372. In the Connecticut Val- 
ley cali the Montshire Museum of 
Science in Hanover, N.H., (603) 
643-5672. 
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\fermonter : Ray Hodgdon 


/ ^mist of snów falls in the barn- 
/ ^ kyard light as Ray Hodgdon 
/^milks the last of his four 
-i- M cows at one a.m. The radio 
forecasts flurries, but Hodgdon — who 
has plowed the Hartford town roads 
for 40 years — senses morę. He has 
risen at midnight to do the chores, be- 
lieving the beginning storm will keep 
him on the roads long after normal 
milking time. From sometime in No- 
vember until sometime past March, 
the wcather rules Ray Hodgdon 7 s life. 

The milking done, Hodgdon, 59, 
says goodbye to his wife Doris, to 
whom he says he's been married "ever 
sińce I can remcmber and I was plow- 
ing snów before then." She has his 
lunch pail packed and thermos filled with black coffee. Thcn 
Hodgdon is in his truck and off down Old River Road and 
over to the town garage in White River Junction. There the 
town plowmen, in various stages of wakefulness and good 
humor, are gathering to confront a storm that will eventually 
pile seven inches of snów on central Vermont. 

Hodgdon quickly leaves "The Junction" behind as he be- 
gins his plowing route, driving his yellow truck across the 
White River bridgc and up into the hills of a part of town 
called Jcricho. This little known bit of Vermont, five minutes 7 
drive from the railyards of White Rivcr Junction, can hołd its 
own with any part of the State for rural beauty: woods, farms, 
maplc-lincd roads, fields edgcd with stone walls, and vicws 


of hills rolling four and five ridges 
away to Mt. Ascutney. 

But tonight nonę of that is visible 
to Hodgdon. "The trouble with this 
job is you can 7 t see half the time, 77 he 
announces as he leans over the steer- 
ing wheel for visibility. Flying from 
the plow is a smoke screen of white. 
It will be slow plowing tonight. 

Once Hodgdon 7 s wife joined him for 
a night of plowing. "She said she 7 d 
never go again and I guess she meant 
it. That was 25 years ago." So Hodg¬ 
don rides alone save for a rare ride 
with a town official or, this night, a 
curious writer. 

"You got to like it or you don 7 t do 
it, 77 he says as the old truck climbs 
steeply up Dothan Road. "Some guys can plow 10 years and 
never learn how. Hundreds of men have come and gone from 
plowing in Hartford sińce I started. Your wife's got to be 
understanding. That has a lot to do with it." 

The snów falls morę heavily as Hodgdon rcachcs the height 
of land in Jericho. A steady white wavc arches from the plow 
blade as he drivcs on, maximum speed 15 miles an hour. The 
cngine roar is the only sound, save for the occasional crackle 
of the truck 7 s highway radio. For the first two hours the var- 
ious town plowmen talk back and forth, mostly about road 
conditions. One driver reports that snów has turncd to rain 
along the White Rivcr. Hodgdon knows rain is a long time 
from falling on the hcights of Jericho. 



Keeping I lartford 
Plowed Out: 

“You Got To Like It 
Or You l)ou‘t Do It.** 

By Howard Coffin 
Photographs by Nancy Wasserman 
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. . . A steady white wave arches 
frotn the plow as he drives on. 
The engine roar is the only sound, 
save for the occasional crackle 
of the highway radio. 


Time and again Hodgdon slows his truck just before an 
invisible bump in the road. In 25 years of plowing Jericho he 
has leamed every bump and culvert and waterbar. "I know 
where everything is up here to whack, 77 he says. Mailboxes 
appear instantly out of the swirling snów and darkness and 
seem to pass by the plow point by inches. 

"I got credit for one three storms ago. I knock 'em down, 
I put em up. It's no morę than right. ,/ 

Hodgdon stops at the intersection of Dothan and Jericho 
roads and begins a methodical process of plowing and backing. 
Through this long moming he will be just as thorough with 
each intersection because "that's where accidents happen. 77 

His father, 81-year-old Charles Hodgdon, still serves as road 
commissioner of the neighboring town of Norwich. Indeed, 
by Hartford-Norwich agreement, Hodgdon plows a bit of Nor¬ 
wich and his father reciprocates by plowing a bit of Hartford 
road on his side of the hill. 

It might seem that Hodgdon was born to plow roads, but 
his father never taught him. He leamed to plow when he 
went to work for Hartford Town after graduating from Hart¬ 
ford High School and working briefly for the Vermont High¬ 
way Department. 

If Ray Hodgdon wasn't born to plow, he may have been 
born to farm. His father still runs the family farm in Norwich 
where he raised eight children, including Ray. 

On Old River Road Hodgdon owns 40 acres, a neat little 
white house, and a barn with four milk cows and two heifers. 
He admits the cows serve no practical purpose. They are a 
hobby, a link with the past. 

Hour after hour at 15 miles per hour the truck goes, now 
down steep Dothan Road perilously bordering a deep gorge, 
back to the White River and Route 14, where a young man 
in a smali car waits for the plow to elear his way home. 

The snów keeps falling and Hodgdon stops to inspect his 
plow. He drinks a cup of coffee and eats a sandwich. 

With snowfall now five inches and wind piling drifts a foot 
and morę, Hodgdon is plowing with some difficulty up an 
icy farm lane. He crests a rise and there, silhouetted against 
the first faint glow of dawn, is an ageless view — a barn, siło 
and farmhouse with one lone light. 

Hodgdon mentions the farmer 7 s name and how many cows 
he 7 s milking. He knows he'd best have the road plowed soon 
so the milk truck can get in. 

Dawn over Jericho with six inches of powder on the ground. 
Hodgdon clears another intersection and steps from his truck 
into the early morning chill to look out over the farmscape 
veiled in the now light snów. "Yes, it's beautiful up here/ 7 
he says, but ąuickly adds. /7 In the winter it can be a stinker. 77 

He points to a dilapidated barn on a nearby hill, its hayloft 
dark and open to the snów. /7 That used to be the biggest farm 
in Hartford, 77 he says. /7 Another 20 years and it 7 11 be pretty 
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well urbanized up here. But it doesn 7 t seem like I 7 11 be up 
here when I 7 m 79. 77 

Some Jericho farms do seem likely to survive as long as 
Hodgdon plows, and he certainly isn 7 t ready to quit. Through 
the long night of the truck 7 s roar, the backing and clearing, 
the 15-mile-per-hour crawl over the steep and narrow roads, 
the fact emerges that if Hodgdon doesn 7 t genuinely love to 
plow, he likes it very much. He doesn't like to talk of the 
day he 7 ll have to stop. 

His career of plowing seems strangely free of drama. He 
recalls no reseues of stranded motorists, coming upon no fatal 
accidents, no rushing of snowbound Vermonters to hospitals. 
He does remember days of glare ice and nights when the snów 
blew so badly that he sat in the idling truck for hours. He 
says proudly, 7/ It 7 s six years sińce I 7 ve had to be pulled out of 
a snowbank. 77 He likes to recall the animals he 7 s seen, 
hundreds of deer, an occasional wild turkey and a few coyotes. 

Hodgdon says he gets few complaints from the people along 
his route. /7 Of course, somebody 7 s got to be first and some- 
body 7 s got to be last. 77 

Does he get thanks? 7/ They take you for granted. You 7 ve 
got to like what you 7 re doing to keep at this . . 

By late morning the roads are cleared to Hodgdon 7 s metic- 
ulous satisfaction. The snów has stopped for two hours when 
he returns to the town garage to find many fellow plowmen 
have gone home. The snów stopped earlier along their valley 
routes. 

Hodgdon will work two morę hours. It is his job to keep 
the town road eąuipment in working order. He is chief re- 
pairman, including welder. And there is work to do. The 
drivers who /7 bull and jam 77 have taken their toll on plows 
and trucks that must be repaired. He says: 7/ For all I know 
it 7 ll snów tomorrow. 77 

Easter is coming, and Hodgdon has hopes of a holiday din- 
ner at home. Since Christmas, every holiday and weekend 
brought snów. The Hodgdons 7 Thanksgiving turkey is still in 
the freezer. 

Snów came the following weekend and as I drove home 
through the evening I thought of Hodgdon alone on Jericho 
with his plow, his coffee and sandwiches, and the blowing, 
drifting snów. I also thought of him alone in a land he has 
loved for a very long time. For the first time I did not take 
for granted that the road before me was passable because of 
someone 7 s labors. 

Easter came the following weekend and it did not snów. I 
thought of Ray Hodgdon at home with Doris and the children, 
finally enjoying the Thanksgiving turkey. The next weekend 
it snowed a foot. o & 


Howard Coffin, a native of Woodstock, is well acąuainted with the 
Upper Connecticut Valley region. He is news director for the Uni- 
v er sity of Yermont. 
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COUNTRY I3NTN REVIEW 



Oh! Fiddlers Green 

A Delightfiilly Different Stowe Hostelry 



By Mark Pendergrast 


F iddler's Green Inn in 
Stowe seems a perfectly 
typical Vermont inn. 

Guests gather around a com- 
fortable fire in an intimate liv- 
ing room, sipping tea or 
brandy and snacking on hors 
d'oeuvres. The smell of a 
hearty beef stew wafts from 
the kitchen, where the cook is 
hard at work preparing dinner. 

Earlier, the maid changed 
the sheets on the beds so that 
guests could look forward to a 
refreshing night's rest before 
hitting the slopes in the morn- 
ing. 

But Fiddler's Green is not as 
typical as it seems. The guests 
around the fire are sipping 
brandy they brought them- 
selves. The cook, the maid and 
the waitress are all Carol 
McKeon; her husband, Bud, is 
breakfast chef, chief bottle- 
washer, waiter and handyman. 

There is a rough-and-ready in- 

formality about the place that appeals to skiers who come 
back repeatedly and bring their friends. Substantially less 
expensive than many of Stowe's inns, Fiddler's Green prides 
itself on a down-home style in a fancy ski town. 

A typical winter day in the family-run inn begins at 6:45 
a.m. as Bud McKeon, 45, shuts off his alarm, rolls out of bed 
to the chill of a January morning and dresses in a hurry. He 
turns up the thermostat in his apartment and hurries through 
the mudroom to the inn's big country kitchen. He switches 
on the griddles, turns on the coffee machinę, and trudges 
through the mudroom again to wake up his kids. 

Next, Bud throws bacon on the now-warm griddle. The 
combined smell of bacon and coffee acts as a not-too-subtle 
alarm for the 20 skiers staying at the inn. By 8 a.m., they're 
ready for the French toast. They converge on the two long 
rustic tables in the dining room, exchanging plans for the day. 


By 8:30 a.m., most of them 
have clumped off, eager to 
catch the Hrst lift at 9 a.m. 

Meanwhile, Carol McKeon, 
42, has gotten the kids off and 
is helping to clean up after 
breakfast. It doesn't take too 
long, because of the industrial- 
sized dishwasher, but there are 
sheets to change and rooms to 
clean afterwards. As they 
clean up, Bud and Carol talk 
about how they became inn- 
keepers. 

"I was working at Sister 
Kate's, a local restaurant," Bud 
remembers, "and Carol was a 
nurse at the Dumont Nursing 
Home up in Morrisville back 
in the mid-1970s. After we had 
Kate, we were looking for 
some kind of occupation 
where we could stay home 
with the kids, and we knew 
from experience we didn't 
want to run a restaurant. So we 
set out to look for a smali inn." 

They found the place they wanted high up the Mountain 
Road just minutes from the slopes of Mt. Mansfield. Peg and 
Bill Bachli still lived in what they called the TraiPs End Lodge, 
which they had run from 1941 to 1966. The building itself 
was constructed in 1820 as housing for the foreman of the 
nearby lumber mili. The wide knotty-pine paneling that casts 
a warm glow throughout the house was milled there. 

Searching for a spritely, comfortable name and tired of the 
Germanie cast to many Stowe inns, Bud and Carol came up 
with Fiddler's Green Inn. "There's an Irish ballad by that 
name," Bud explains, "about the Irish sailors' heaven. Plus, 
there's a lot of fiddle playing in Vermont." 

"We also liked the image the name brings up of a lush, 
green sweep of lawn, which we have in the summer," Carol 
adds. Fourth generation violin maker Bob Juzek, who lives 
next door, gave the McKeons an appropriate fiddle to put over 


Photographed by 

Hanson Carroll 
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the mantle in the living room. 

Their first year in the inn, 1977-78, was a learning exper- 
ience. Except for the gift of a very snowy winter, virtually 
everything went wrong. 

On Christmas Eve, the septic system for the tiny apartment 
the McKeons lived in backed up. Fortunately, this didn't in- 
convenience the lodgers. Undaunted, Bud planned a big New 
Year's Eve celebration, buying a case of champagne for the 
occasion. But things didn't work out as planned. "I realized 
that the three guests who had stayed up till midnight were 
there only as a favor to me. At three minutes after midnight, 
they were all asleep. So was I." 

Over the years, the troubles have smoothed out. Improve- 
ments include a new septic 
system, new bathrooms, new 
bedding, new overhead lights 
and a larger, renovated apart¬ 
ment for the McKeons. Carol, 
who has always enjoyed cook- 
ing, became adept at making 
filling meals for hungry skiers 
— beef bourguignon, roast 
beef, stuffed pork chops, and 
lasagna, among others. "We 
don't try to be elegant here," 

Carol says over a cup of coffee 
before she attacks the bed- 
sheets. 'This is a family-run 
inn, and it's got a family flavor. 

There's a fridge in the mud- 
room where our guests can 
storę their own beer and winę. 

If they want winę with dinner, 
they bring it." 

The seven rooms of the inn 
can house a total of 20 people. 

The least expensive accom- 
modation is the "bunk room" 
with two bunk beds and two 
twin beds. In the winter, that 
costs $25 per person, which in- 
cludes both breakfast and din¬ 
ner. For $35, guests can share 
a double in morę comfort and 
privacy, and for $39, they can 
have a private bathroom as 
well. 

After a lunch of leftover cream of mushroom soup and 
sandwiches with cold cuts, Carol relaxes for a bit. Bud takes 
off with his skis to meet Kate and Kelly for their afternoon 
ski program. In the winter, Carol does most of the cooking. 
In summer, when there is no dinner offering, she takes off to 
go swimming with the kids while Bud minds the inn. "One 
of us always has to be here," she explains. 

Carol spends the afternoon making a kettle of lentil soup 
and mixing up a batch of apple nut cake. As it comes out of 
the oven, she makes a glaze to pour over it once it has cooled. 

At about 4 p.m., lodgers begin to drift in. Bud, back from 
skiing, sets out some crackers and chips with Vermont ched¬ 
dar and Boursin cheese and lights the fire in the living room. 
He offers tea to a few guests. "We don't offer high tea or 
anything, but skiers are hungry people," Carol explains back 
in the kitchen. "These college kids on yacation are bottom- 


less pits. They'd eat the table if we let them." She laughs and 
asks her kids how their day was as she begins to prepare the 
main meal, a Bałkan chicken recipe (see inset). The smells 
and laughter attract a few lodgers, who wander in and keep 
Carol company while she cooks. 

At 6:30 p.m., everyone is seated family style again at the 
long tables while Bud and Carol serve. Bud specializes in 
cornball humor as he deftly removes the empty soup and salad 
bowls and serves the chicken. The conversation is lively as 
people discuss the pleasures and perils of the National trail, 
the Nosedive and various conąuered moguls. Finally, as the 
pace of eating and talking slows, Carol delivers the apple nut 
cake and Bud pours coffee. 

By 8:30 p.m., Kate and Kelly 
have been in bed for an hour. 
Dinner is cleaned up. Lodgers 
have drifted off to play Trivial 
Pursuit or to play a guitar and 
sing. A few have gone out to a 
bar. "It's usually ąuiet by 10 
p.m." Bud says. "It depends on 
the group. We're smali enough 
so that sometimes we're to- 
tally booked by one bunch of 
people who know each other 
real well." 

Fifty percent of the imTs 
business is repeat or direct re- 
ferral. "We enjoy having the 
same people come back every 
year," Bud says. "We had a 
group of yeterinary students 
for years from the University 
of Guelph in Ontario. They 
were all bodybuilders, just 
super guys. One of them 
brought his girl friend here 
years later for a week in the 
summer, and they suddenly 
decided to get married. So I got 
Pete Haslam, the justice of the 
peace, to come up that after¬ 
noon in his golf outfit and 
make them man and wife out 
here on the patio. I loved our 
place being the catalyst for 
something like that." 

By 11:30 p.m., Bud has gone to bed. Carol has finished 
watching the late news and is waiting for a late arrival. In a 
reflective mood, she talks about keeping the inn. 

"We didn't go into this thinking it would be glamorous. A 
lot of people have this vision of us sipping brandy by the fire 
while the cook brings us dinner. But we are the cooks. We 
have to do everything here. It's not a gentlemanly occupation. 
It's hard physical labor a lot of the time." 

In the midst of caring for everyone else's needs, Bud and 
Carol have to make time for themselves. "Once a week, we 
try to get out together to go to a movie or eat out. Of course, 
that has to be after 9 p.m. or so." 

At 1 a.m., the doorbell rings. A late guest has arriyed. ofr 


Mark Pendergrast is a free-lance writer who lives in Stowe and is a 
librarian at Tńnity College in Burlington. 


Bałkan Chicken 
with Prunes and Raisins 

• 3 whole chicken breasts, boned, cut 

in half and rolled 

• 3 stńps of bacon cut in half 

• 2 carrots, peeled and sliced 

• 1 medium onion, sliced 

• 3 tbsp. butter 4- 6 tbsp. for sauce 

• 6 tbsp. flour 

• 1 cup milk 

• 1 tbsp. sweet paprika 

• V 2 cup raisins 

• 12 pitless prunes, refreshed in hot 

wat er or microwave 

Melt 3 tbsp. butter in 10 x 10 oven pan at 350 de- 
grees. Roli chicken in butter. Place Vi bacon strip over 
each piece of chicken. Put onions and carrots around 
pan and bakę for 45 minutes or until done. 

Prepare sauce. Melt 6 tbs. butter and blend with 
flour to make a roux. Add milk and stir until smooth. 
Add paprika and stir again. Add raisins and prunes. 

Discard yegetables and serve chicken over rice with 
sauce and green yegetable. 

notę: Quartered whole broiler fryers or halved 
chicken breasts may also be used. 
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From The Back- 


Roads To 


Burlington, 


With Love . . . 


From The 


Yermont 


Repertory 


Theatre And 
David Budbill 


I he theatre is bare and bitter 
cold. Robert R. Ringer, 53, artistic 
director of the Vermont Repertory 
Theatre, glares at his auditioners as 
though to scold them for shivering. 
'This," Ringer announces drily, 
"is not a folksy Vermont play. It 
has no plot. There are 20-odd characters, 
and we're going to do it with three men 
and three women. If you like plays in 
which you know what you're doing, you 
learn your part and everything's set, you 
should leave. This play is not for you." 

Ringer is determined to make his the¬ 
atre a professional company of Vermont 
actors performing for Vermont audi- 
ences; a play written in and about Ver- 
mont is a natural choice for his group. 

But is this a play for Vermonters? Jude- 
vine, by David Budbill, is a raw, un- 
sweetened portrait of a fictional com- 
munity ("the ugliest town in northern 
Vermont, except for maybe East Jude- 
vine") populated by hardscrabble farm- 
ers, woodeutters, minimum-wage slaves, 
ne'er-do-wells, and welfare poor. Socked 
away in the state's "Northeast King- 
dom," Judevine represents the gritty 
backside of "Vermont Beautiful." 

Budbill, 46, pacifist and former semi- 
narian, took his text from experience. He 
came to live in Wolcott with his wife, 
artist Lois Eby, in 1969. The son of a 
streetear driver, he was already the au- 
thor of two plays, some poems and a chil- 
dren's book, but he felt a strong affinity 
for Vermont's rural working class and 
took a job on a Christmas tree farm. 
Within a couple of years, he had been 
elected to the local school board. Then, 
in 1977, he published The Chain Saw 


Dance, a collection of poems that intro- 
duced Judevine and its inhabitants — the 
"Judevine uglies" — most memorably, 
Antoine LaMotte, French-Canadian 
woodsman, passionate, alcoholic, and in- 
candescently profane. One critic called 
the book a sign of "new life in American 
poetry," another "a victory over what 
most poets would find wholly intractable 
subject matter." But some of BudbilFs 
neighbors misread his unsentimental af- 
fection and fumed at what they took to 
be a slur against their community. 

The poet denies that the "uglies" are 
modelled on his neighbors; he calls them 
"collages," mosaics of many people he 
has known, including family members. 
Despite critical acclaim for his "hard- 
spoken" strength, Budbill even admits to 
romanticizing the portraits of his back- 
woods characters. 

To Judevine Budbill has added parts of 
his anthology From Down to the Yillage 
and Pulp Cutters’ Nativity, a verse play 
based on the medieval Second Shep- 
herds ' Play. The resulting play consists 
of a series of vignettes. Many of these are 
in the form of narratives in the poet's 
own detached yet affectionate voice, and 
"David" is often portrayed as a character, 
speaking to the others, eliciting their sto- 
ries. Each actor plays several roles; all, 
at one point or another, play the poet, 
sometimes speaking "David's" lines all 
together. Ringer, an aficionado of Greek 
tragedy, was intrigued by the opportun- 
ities for chorał and antiphonal speaking. 
But by the timc Vermont Rep was ready 
to take up work on the play, there had 
arisen serious doubts that the company 
would survive to present it. 


By R. D. Eno 

Illustration 

by 

Bert Dodson 
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The Vermont Repertory Theatre rep- 
resents the latest attempt to form a full- 
season (October-May) professional thea¬ 
tre in which local actors can find work. 
Eight summer stock companies arrive in 
Vermont each year to entertain the vis- 
itors and summer people, but all except 
Bennington 7 s Oldcastle Theatre assem- 
ble their professional casts out of State. 

Most Vermont theatres, amateur and 
professional, find little room for risk; 
they often favor commercially proven 
menus of musicals, farces and easily di- 
gestible dramas. There are exceptions, 
among them MontpelieTs Atlantic The¬ 
atre Company, which specializes in off- 
beat contemporary plays and whose 
members are trained in the studio of Pu- 
litzer Prize winning playwright and part- 
time Vermonter David Mamet. But for 
the most part, a serious actor looking for 
employment both remunerative and ar- 
tistically challenging in Vermont is fish- 
ing a dry hole. 

Ringer, who worked with several the¬ 
atre groups in Burlington while teaching 
English, retumed to Burlington in 1984 
from a teaching post in Indonesia. With 
$1,000 of his own, $2,500 from assorted 
donors, and help from the Vermont 
Council on the Arts and St. MichaePs 
College, Ringer launched the Vermont 
Repertory Theatre. Despite mixed finan- 
cial success in its first season, favorable 
response from the critics brought enough 
donations to secure a second season for 
the fledgling troupe. Ringer is deter- 
mined to pay his cast and crew shares of 
the profits, up to $300 each, from any 
production whose total attendance ex- 
ceeds 1,000. 

But in December, 1985, two plays into 
that second season, Vermont Rep teeters 
on the edge of failure. Ringer has spent 
lavishly on the season 7 s first two shows 
— neither of which was well-attended — 
and is now out of cash, though he denies, 
with a touch of bravado, that he is broke. 
]udevine will reach the stage but had bet- 
ter turn Vermont Rep's fortunes around. 

Nonetheless, Ringer seems to be tak- 
ing casting chances, considering how 
many scruffy, pinched and elderly char- 
acters the actors must portray. The six 
performers he has chosen are all young 
and physically attractive. Only a couple 
have extensive acting experience, and 
not all of them even aspire to careers in 
theatre. 

The lynchpin of the production will 
clearly be Rusty DeWees, 24, a construc- 
tion worker raised in Stowe. He first per- 
formed with the Lamoille County 
Players of Hyde Park, a community 
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group directed by the indefatigable Mrs. 
Steven Hall, at 83 the doyenne of Ver- 
mont 7 s amateur thespians and a booster 
of morę than one professional career. Six 
feet, five inches tali, lantern-jawed and 
taut-featured, with tawny hair and a res- 
onant voice, DeWees neither looks nor 
sounds like the diminutive Antoine de- 
scribed in The Chain Saw Dance. But his 
comic gifts and command of accents 
have won him that role and persuaded 
Budbill to rewrite Antoine as "a big 
man" for Judevine. Though he 7 s a fine 
actor, DeWees expresses no desire to 
make a life in the theatre. In fact, he is 
the only member of the cast you might 
actually meet in a place like Judevine. 
This winter, when there are no construc- 
tion jobs, he is working at a local gas 
station. 


Opening Night: 

A light has come on 
inside the play; Judevine 
has shuddered to life. 


In the second week of rehearsals, au- 
thor Budbill watches with nervous de- 
light. 

"We've been developing a new tran- 
sitional scene . . he said. "We spent a 
lot of time doing improvisations, then I 
would take all that inspiration home and 
write the scene. We'd do it the next 
night, and Pd rewrite again. I never de- 
veloped a scene that way before, and boy, 
it was exciting! And, for a writer, a little 
intimidating." 

Back on stage, DeWees breaks up the 
cast when, as Conrad, he performs a 
tipsy, slow-motion lurch, salutes a neon 
beer sign, revolves his body under a sta- 
tionary hat. When Ringer cuts in, 
DeWees slumps into a chair, husbanding 
his intensity. At times he seems almost 
sullen ; he will wander into a corner of 
the theatre to mutter his lines, worrying 
their nuances. But even at this point, he 
is delivering a full-blown performance, 
and Ringer is obviously pleased. 

The director doesn 7 t push DeWees or 
any of the ensemble into psychological 
or emotional depths; he spends most of 
his time tinkering with the chorał pas- 
sages or details of tableaux. The actors 
dart like water flies on the surface of the 
play, from bit to bit, relying on accents 
and poses to convey character. fudevine , 
despite all the bubbling possibilities, has 
begun to appear a little thin, an unstruc- 
tured assemblage of acted-out poems. 


Vermont Rep might thrive on contro- 
versy, but can it survive boredom? 

Nevertheless, the cast, director and 
playwright are bound by a common en- 
thusiasm in extraordinary personal ac- 
cord. No grating of theatrical egos here ; 
everyone appears genuinely fond of 
everyone else, especially of Ringer, a di¬ 
rector who rarely raises his voice or com- 
plains. 

Opening night comes. Outside, it is 
-15°, but the theatre is finally warm, 
thanks to all the bodies. The house is 
sold out, helped by several newspaper 
features and a recent poll in the Van- 
guard Press, a Burlington weekly, that 
found Vermont Rep to be central Ver- 
mont's favorite theatre company. 

The lights dim ; Ringer and Budbill re- 
pair to the loft to watch the play over the 
audience 7 s shoulders. Blackout. The 
voices of Judevine rise out of the dark. 

As the play begins, the wisdom of 
RingeTs casting choices becomes appar- 
ent. The audience is immediately drawn 
to this handsome, personable company, 
prepared to accept fudevine as a love 
song to the "uglies." Invigorated by the 
responsive house, the actors move deeper 
into the play's emotions than they have 
ever gone before. 

DeWees leads the way. His Antoine 
flings his arms to the spring sun, and his 
Conrad, a drunken garage mechanic, pro- 
vokes avalanches of laughter. An impro- 
vised scene blows new freshness into the 
play where it might otherwise have 
sagged. Deborah Freeman of East Mont- 
pelier, as a downcountry skier, wobbles 
past Conrad and sings out, "Hi-i!" so 
ebulliently she brings down the house; 
DeWees, who is supposed to reply, 
knows better than to step on a laugh and 
instead redoubles it by staring after the 
skier in resentful silence. The moment, 
discovered in this performance, will re- 
main in the play. 

Patti Quinn, a pretty fashion model 
faced with the near-impossible task of 
playing the scrawny małe laborer Arnie, 
glowers with sullen defiance and disap- 
pears into the character. She finally put 
Arnie together, Quinn recalls, from "a 
guy I saw drinking at Smugglers 7 Notch 
and a guy who worked for me once. He 
madę $4.75 an hour working a backhoe, 
and when I madę him a sandwich for his 
lunch, he asked me whether he owed me 
anything." 

But the most striking performance is 
Kelly Andrews 7 . She has given a deeper 
dimension to Grace, a bitter back-coun- 
try mother, and filled her with surprising 






tenderness. Shoulders sąuared, Grace 
challenges us to admire her, in spite of 
her coarseness, for keeping her dreams of 
love alive in the midst of her broken life. 
When she and Tommy, the troubled 
Vietnam vet, become lovers, we rejoice. 
When Tommy kills himself, the "uglies" 
who had snubbed her seem to close pro- 
tectively around her. Grace is ultimately 
given the last word on the beauty of Jude- 
vine's hills and river yalleys. Though still 
abrasive and pugnacious, she is no longer 
a shrill harridan. Andrews has completed 
BudbilFs poem. 

A light has come on inside the play, 
and ]udevine has shuddered vividly to 
life in the literary landscape near Spoon 
River and Grover's Corners. 

The play was warmly greeted by both 
critics and audience. One critic noted the 
"funny, noble dignity" of its characters, 
the "honesty of their ugliness," and an- 
other called the play "all your Saturday 
mornings at the local diner rolled into 
one." Tony Washburn, an auto dealer and 
champion fiddler from Flardwick, just 
down the road from Wolcott, com- 
mented: "He's picked up the local feel to 
where we who live in Craftsbury, Iras- 
burg, Wolcott, Hardwick, whatever, can 
feel very much at home." A couple who 
drove 70 miles from Pittsford to see the 
show told Budbill afterward, "We are so 
proud of you." 

From opening night, Judevine was a 
sellout for every performance. There was 
a waiting list for seats. Ringer had to add 
an extra weekend to the end of the run, 
and even then had to turn people from 
the doors on closing night. 

No storm of controversy broke over Ju- 
devine, but Budbill, the streetcar driver's 
son, is proud of his play's appeal to Ver- 
monters of all sorts. "It's not something 
that only the literati are seeing," he said. 

Vermont Rep retumed Judevine to its 
stage last September, and then took it on 
tour in Vermont and New Hampshire. 

And after the performance last winter, 
Ringer realized anothcr goal: on the last 
weekend of the extended run, Judevine's 
attendance reached 1,600, and Ringer 
handed out checks for fuli shares of $300 
to each member of the cast and crew. 
Vermont Rep had become — for one sea- 
son at least — the only professional, 
profit-sharing regional theatre in the 
Green Mountains. c 



As Antoine, Rusty DeWees (right) makes a point to David, 
played by Tom Blachly. The poem below 
ended the play. 


Driving Home at Night 


Midnight. Outside the car it is 
15 below. A foot of new snów. 
The village is deserted, dark, 
except for eight Street lamps 
and the hght in the window 
at Jerry's Garage that says: 

BEER. 

The smell of woodsmoke seeps 
into the car. 

Judevine, ugliest town 
in northern Vermont, except 
maybe East Judevine! 

Disheveled, wretched, Judevine — 
my town — is beautiful 
in the night. 

It is beautiful because 
its couple hundred souls 
have given up their fears, 
their poyerty and worry. 

For a few hours now they know 
only the obliyion of sleep 

and the town lies ąuiet 
in their ease. 


— Dayid Budbill 


R.D. Eno of Cabot is a free-lance writer who 
has long been familiar with the arts and folk 
life in Vermont. 
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GIFTS FROM YERMONT 



VERMONT LIFE ADDRESS BOOK 

NEW from Vermont Life. Good looks 
and functional design go hand in hand to 
make this address book work so well. Fea- 
tures include: 

• tab indexed dividers for speedy look- 
ups 

• Vermont Lifes great color photography 
on each index page 

• four lines for name and address and 
four lines for telephone numbers 

• wire binding that lies fiat when open 

• space for emergency numbers, notes 
and reminders 

Ali this, bound between durable, water- 
resistant colorful covers. A Vermont Life 
gift that will last for years. 

5 5 /s x 8Vz, 168 pp., illus., $10.95, YAB022 



1987 

VERMONT LIFE 
ENGAGEMENT BOOK 

Like no other engagement book in 
the world because its single focus is 
Yermont. Wire bound so it lies fiat, with 
ample space for daily appointments, 
notes and numbers. The 1987 Vermont 
Life Engagemeiit Book has a colorful 
photograph on everv other page. Order 
today, because our supply is limited. 

5 3 /4 x 814, $6.95, EB7011 


A superb insiders introduction to the 
essence of Vermont. FINDING YER¬ 
MONT provides keys to Yermonts dis- 
tinct character with essays about the 
naturę of farming, elements of winter, 
Vermont mapie syrup, folk traditions, 
Lakę Champlain, the Green Mountains, 
Robert Frost, and much, much morę. Il- 
lustrated with color photographs and 
supplemented with nine trips to take to 
enjoy Yermont. A gift for anyone who 
loves Yermont. 


6x6, illus., paper, $7.95 FYT024 


FINDING VERMONT 
An Informal Guide to 
Vermont’s Places and People 

By Tom Slayton 
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Teaching CMdrenToThiiik 


Is Vermont Education Revolutionary . . . 
Or As Old Fashioned As Good, Hard Work? 


By Joyce Rogers Wolkomir 


m. 


A 




very day the school bus driver took a seat in the 
back of the one-room school in Westminster West 

J and watched the classes, saying nothing. The 
elementary schooPs new teacher, Claire Og- 


lesby, had arrived like a tornado: she had organized parents 7 
meetings, led the children on field trips, converted scraps into 
teaching materials, and replaced report cards with parent con- 
ferences. She even had the pupils construct a mural from mud 
that they dug out of a nearby river bank. Nor did her pupils 
sit in orderly rows — they buzzed about the room, busy with 
all sorts of projects. 

The school bus driver, arms crossed, face inscrutable, 
watched the new teacher at work and said nothing. "I really 
didn 7 t know how to read him, 77 says Oglesby. "I knew he was 
a very conservative Vermonter, but he didn 7 t say a thing. 77 

At a meeting with parents one evening, she said that the 
pupils should have a woodworking shop in their classroom. 
The bus driver was there, watching in silence as the parents 


hesitated. "We 7 ve had a lot of changes already, 77 they seemcd 
to be thinking. Suddenly the bus driver jumped up, glaring. 
He barked: 77 If she wants it, give it to her! 77 The teacher got 
her woodworking shop. 

77 There 7 s something in the roots of Vcrmont that encour- 
ages independence and innovation, 77 says Steward LaCasce, 
president of Burlington College, one of the state 7 s many in- 
novative new schools. /7 There 7 s an openness, a 7 show me 7 
attitude. 77 

Tucked away in Vermont 7 s valleys and scattered along the 
mountainsides are a surprising number of innovative schools 
— private and public, elementary, secondary, and post-sec- 
ondary. But that is no surprise, for educational innovation 
throughout the United States and abroad, too, goes back to 
a Vermonter, a kind of educational Johnny Appleseed. It was 
philosopher John Dewey, descended from generations of 
Green Mountain farmers, who changed the way that Amer¬ 
ica^ schools teach America 7 s children. In many ways, Dew- 
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ey's own most influential 
teacher was Vermont itself. 

He was a Burlington gro- 
cer's son. He attended the 
city's public schools, swam 
in Lakę Champlain, camped 
in the Green Mountains, 
worked summers in a Bur¬ 
lington lumber yard, and par- 
ticipated in town meetings. 

It was all educational. But his 
senior year at the University 
of Vermont was a kind of epi- 
phany. 

Dewey was a student in 
the 1870s. Fifty years before, 
in an early expression of 
the Vermont penchant for 
educational innovation, a 
president of the university, 

James Marsh, had revolu- 
tionized the curriculum. As 
one historian noted, Marsh 
madę the university "an in- 
stitution so important that 
for years it was considered 
the center of the most ad- 
vanced thought in New En- 
gland and looked upon by 
other colleges as daring in 
its innovations." One of 
Marsh's innovations was fo- 
cusing the senior year en- 
tirely on philosophy to get 
students thinking about im¬ 
portant things. Young John 
Dewey started thinking 
about important things and 
his involvement with them never stopped. 

His second epiphany came after he graduated, took a job 
teaching high school in Oil City, Pennsylvania, and then tried 
teaching back home in Vermont for a year, in Charlotte. 
Dewey was stunned. At that time, schooling was purely by 
rotę. Pupils were vessels to be stuffed with reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. They memorized and recited. For unruly stu¬ 
dents, there was the switch. Dewey, gentle and scholarly, 
was horrified. 

"I remember two things in particular about Mr. Dewey's 
teaching," one of his pupils later wrote. "How terribly the 
boys behaved and how long and fervent was the prayer with 
which he opened each school day." 

Dewey fled the classroom for graduate school, becoming a 
philosopher. He devoted his career to improving education. 
He was so successful that, as one scholar has said, "It is 
doubtful if there is to be found in this country a single child 
whose school life has not been madę happier because John 
Dewey lived." 

Dewey's ideas were simple, yet far-reaching. For one thing, 
he believed that, rather than imposing ideas and facts upon 
children, teachers should build upon the child's own in- 
stincts, interests and enthusiasms. Children should learn, not 
by memorizing, but by discovering the world for themselves, 


guided by their teachers. And 
Dewey had another idea: that 
a school is a community, a 
place where children learn by 
interacting with others. "The 
aim of education should be to 
teach the child to think, not 
what to think," he said. 

Dewey formulated his doc- 
trines in the late 1800s, and 
they ąuickly spread from 
school to school throughout 
the country. Today, his ideas 
are still spreading, and they 
have found especially fertilc 
ground in his native Green 
Mountains. 

At Prospect School in Ben- 
nington on a recent after- 
noon, a classful of students 
was learning by anything but 
rotę. About 70 children, ages 
4V 2 to 14, attend the school. 
Some were painting, some 
were writing, some were ex- 
perimenting with a scalę. A 
teacher crisscrossed the 
room, giving students advice 
on their projects, criticism, 
encouragement, suggestions. 

"The teacher's job is to tai- 
lor instruction to the individ- 
ual pace of the child," says 
Dirck Roosevelt, administra¬ 
tor of the Prospect Archive 
and Center for Educational 
Research, of which Prospect 
School is the heart. 

Meanwhile, on the eastern side of the State at Putney 
School, a private school for grades 9-12, the Academic Affairs 
Committee was meeting, listening to a member make a point. 
The speaker was a 16-year-old with a punk-rocker hairdo. At 
Putney School, inspired by Dewey's notions of school as a 
community where students learn by interacting with others, 
students serve along with faculty and administrators on all 
the schooPs governing bodies. 

Carmelita Hinton, Putney's founder, was a woman so en- 
ergetic that her husband said that being married to her was 
like living with an electric fan. A Dewey devotee who could 
find no high schools she liked for her own three children, 
Hinton decided in 1932 to create a school that combined 
academics and agriculture, Cicero and cows. "The only way 
to make the child conscious of his social heritage," said 
Dewey, "is to enable him to perform those fundamental types 
of activity which make civilization what it is." Vermont civ- 
ilization had a lot to do with dairy cows, and Hinton was 
determined that her students would learn that civilization 
resides not only in theaters, but also in barns. Work, she 
believed, is learning. 

Apparently she struck a responsive chord. The summer 
before the school opened, Hinton hired about 90 teenagers to 
help convert the old farm she had leased in Putney into a 
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boarding school. At sum- 
mer 7 s end, many of the teen- 
agers put down their 
hammers, picked up pens, 
and wrote letters home, beg- 
ging their parents to let them 
stay on as students. Today 
the tradition continues, with 
Putney students working, 
not only at their books, but 
also in the stalls. 

Nationally, a school com- 
bining Milton and milking is 
undoubtedly unusual. In Ver- 
mont, however, the Dewey- 
esque notion that mind work 
and hand work go together 
has become virtually an ed- 
ucational tradition. 

At East Hill Farm and 
School in Andover, for ex- 
ample, two students recently 
debated how to spend the 
afternoon. One decided to go 
skating; the other opted to 
stack firewood. Alexandr 
Solzhenitsyn, the Nobel 
Prize-winning Russian au- 
thor who now lives in Cav- 
endish, sent his children to 
East Hill, where students and 
staff produce 70 percent of 
their own food and where one 
graduation reąuirement is 
shoveling out the privy. Of 
course, there 7 s morę to the 
curriculum than shovels and 
hoes. For each day 7 s first half- 
hour, the schooPs 30 pupils, kindergarten through grade 14, 
dance and sing. Afterwards, they spend an hour studying in 
groups based on age and ability. Later they work with tutors 
in groups of three. Then they work individually on projects. 
Afternoons, after a lunch of food they grew themselves, the 
students do laboratory work and read. 

East Hill students are not miniaturę Marie Antoinettes, 
playing milkmaid. "About two-thirds of our students come 
from surrounding towns, and half are from families living 
below the poverty level/ / says Richard Bliss, the schooPs 
founder and director. 

Experimentation with Dewey's notion of work as educa- 
tion is not limited to Vermont's private schools. As Vermont 
Education Commissioner Stephen S. Kaagan puts it: "Ver- 
mont education has four major earmarks — learn by doing, 
use the physical environment as a learning laboratory, make 
do with what you have, and form ties with the community." 

Among many examples of innovative public school pro- 
grams around the State is Champlain Valley Union High 
SchooPs DUO (Do Unto Others) project, in which students 
apprentice themselves to poets, policemen, professors, poli- 
ticians. It is a way of exploring possible careers or of per¬ 
forming community service, and it is pure Dewey. In Rutland 
and Montpelier, junior high students have developed busi- 


nesses, complete with boards 
of directors and stockholders, 
to sell products they have de- 
signed and produced in their 
art, home economics and in- 
dustrial arts classes. After 
paying off their businesses 7 
debts, students vote on how 
to spend profits. Sometimes 
they take class trips, some¬ 
times they donate the money 
to charities. 

Dewey wrote: "The only 
true education comes 
through the stimulation of 
the child's powers by the de- 
mands of the social situa- 
tions in which he finds 
himself." 

That notion has blos- 
somed, in Dewey 7 s native 
Vermont, into a colorful gar¬ 
den of idiosyncratic elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, 
from Thetford 7 s Open Fields 
School, where classes meet 
in the post office, mingling 
students with citizens pick- 
ing up their mail, to semi- 
public Craftsbury Academy, 
where last year everyone fo- 
cused for one week on 
whales. But learning does not 
end at age 17. 

"Education is a process of 
living, and not a preparation 
for futurę living," Dewey 
said. Unsurprisingly, then, 
Vermont boasts a rich array of experimental colleges. 

Bennington College, when it opened in 1932, astonished 
even the jaded sophisticates of distant Manhattan, for a New 
York newspaper described its curriculum as one of the coun¬ 
try^ most "revolutionary." The "revolution" has sińce 
spread to Goddard College in Plainfield (opened in 1938), 
Marlboro College (1947), Burlington College (1972) and 
Woodbury College in Montpelier (1975). It is not what these 
schools do that shocked the New York writer, but what they 
don 7 t do: they don 7 t have prescribed courses, grades or finał 
exams. At these schools, to varying degrees, students invent 
their own curriculums. When Bennington opened, in fact, 
faculty members were warned against announcing what they 
planned to teach. 

Even the Vermont climate has inspired innovation. Ben¬ 
nington recesses for two winter months while students fan 
out across the country to work at magazines, museums, lab- 
oratories, hospitals, and in dance troupes. The idea started 
with the Bennington trustees 7 belief that Vermont was no 
place to spend the winter. 

Morę than climate, it was Dewey 7 s idea of community as 
educator that shaped the colleges. Marshfield native Tim Pit- 
kin founded Goddard on the belief that students 7 educations 

(continued on page 62) 



Students Córa Bonang and Coretta Corbin and 
instructor Ted Randolph demonstrate the participatory 
naturę of education at Andover's East Hill School. 
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ALightThatFailed:Wbodstock Country School 


By William Boardman 


T? 

^ ew institutions could have 
embodied fundamental Ver- 
M mont values morę deeply than 
the Woodstock Country School, and 
few have paid a heavier price for los- 
ing touch with those values. 

When it opened in 1945, the 
Country School was an independent, 
progressive and experimental college 
preparatory institution. It borrowed 
elements from places like the now- 
defunct Black Mountain College in 
North Carolina and the Quaker 
schools of the Northeast that had 
figured strongly in the backgrounds 
of its co-founders, Kenneth Webb 
and David Bailey. Because the Coun¬ 
try School was smali, intimate, co- 
educational and open to a free 
exchange of ideas, it seemed a re- 
markable oasis. But all the school 


really did was to re-articulate some 
of Vermont's best values. 

Both David Bailey and Kenneth 
Webb were deeply conservative in 
that they sought change slowly as a 
controlled and orderly modification 
of the status quo. Their school was 
morę a variation on traditional 
American education than a rejection 
of it, an effort to put humane values 
ahead of the efficiency and authori- 
tarianism valued in other systems. 

For most of its 35 years, the 
school provided a haven for all man- 
ner of people listening to different 
drummers. Together they shared the 
experience of a strong, positive, 
semi-communal way of living. 
Woodstock remained a strong influ¬ 
ence in their lives and many were 
changed for the better by their ex- 
perience in the hills of Vermont. 

From its first year, Woodstock val- 
ued self-reliance as both a virtue and 
a necessity. Starting with only 35 
students, 10 faculty, and no endow- 
ment, the school community took 
care of its own daily chores, includ- 
ing serving meals, cutting firewood, 


and taking care of yarious mainte- 
nance details, from livestock to 
storm Windows. During those early 
years the students cared about the 
school, policed their laggards, and 
every year gave the school a gift of 
some tangible object that would im- 
prove the place for the next classes 
— a sense of communal responsibil- 
ity that survived for morę than two 
decades. 

Differing morę on ąuestions of 
style than substance, the founders 
had parted company in 1948. Webb 
left the school to devote all his time 
and energy to the Farm and Wilder- 
ness Camps, which continue to 
thrive today in Plymouth. Bailey re¬ 
mained at Woodstock and, over the 
next 20 years, both he and the 
school flourished. 

But by the 1970s, things had 
changed. The school had gone 
through a series of headmasters and 
was struggling to stay alive. The an- 
nual school gift had long sińce 
ceased to exist even as a memory 
and the condition of the school 
buildings offered distressing evi- 
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Education at Woodstock (above and left) was outstanding. 
But financial and morale problems hurt the school. 


dcnce that any scnse of self-reliance 
had long sińce died. 

In the late 1960s, many people 
had come to think of the Woodstock 
Country School as David Bailey's 
school, but it was also much morę 
than that. Although nonę of the 
schooLs brochures or catalogs spell 
it out, what David wanted for the 
Country School was a strong sense 
of family. Students and faculty 
sensed this; they refer to its ex- 
tended-family ąuality or to its close- 
knit community in their reminis- 
cences. That is perhaps the most 
important single ąuality cited by 
people trying to explain the value 
and the power of the place. Because 
the school was smali, isolated and 
introspective, it had an intimacy and 
an intensity few of the students 
would find in their later lives. 

A willingness to examine and test 
new idcas characterized the school 
till its closing day. The Country 
School was the first private boarding 
school in the country to develop a 
year-round education plan, the pro- 
totype for the four-term plan Dart- 


mouth College now uses with 
considerable success. 

For most of its life the schooLs 
willingness to experiment was tem- 
pered by thrift and a cool sense of 
when to drop an idea that was inef- 
fective or too expensive. For all but 
one of the schooLs first 20 years it 
operated successfully within its 
budget. This changed suddenly in 
1970 with bad luck — a dormitory 
burned down. It was madę worse by 
unrealistic expectations — the 
schooLs trustees committed to 
spending morę than $250,000 on a 
new dormitory. The trustees were 
unable to raise the money. This 
debt, and the string of deficit- 
budgets that followed, eventually 
put the school morę than $800,000 
in the red. 

Still, the school might have man- 
aged to survive its financial crisis if 
it hadn't lost touch with the values 
that madę it strong and vital. By 
1980, it was difficult to get students 
to clean up their dormitories, much 
less work to maintain the schooLs 
community spirit and academic 


standard. Discipline and commit- 
ment were vanishing. The schooLs 
balance between liberalism and 
thrift, between liberty and self-reli- 
ance had eroded, and along with 
these had gone the institution's self- 
respect. 

In debt, no longer representing 
Vermont values and out of touch 
with its founders' pragmatic brand 
of idcalism, the Woodstock Country 
School closed in 1980 and sold its 
property to pay off its debts. But the 
values remain, however ąuiescent, 
and perhaps someday another school 
will emerge which honors the best 
that is in us. 


William Boardman has been commis- 
sioned by the Woodstock Country 
School Foundation to write an interpre- 
tive history of the school, which he at- 
tended from 1952-1956 and where he 
taught from 1972-1976. This article is 
adapted from that book. He lives in 
Woodstock, writes a weekly newspaper 
column, and produces “The Panther Pro¬ 
gram,’’ an award-winning national polit- 
ical-comedy radio show. 
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(continued from page 59) 
should grow out of their own 
interests, and also that they 
should get their hands dirty. 

Goddard students, therefore, 
trimmed shrubbery, washed 
dishes, swept offices and 
classrooms, and hayed the 
horses. 

Community, in the form of 
the Vermont town meeting, 
is central to Marlboro Col¬ 
lege, too. Three times a year 
students, Staff, and spouses 
gather for a campus-wide 
'Town Meeting" to vote on 
college issues. 

So accustomed have Ver- 
monters become to such ac- 
ademic goings-on that they 
sometimes forget how unu- 
sual they are. Flowever, these 
unusual schools are scruti- 
nized with keen interest 
even by educators from far 
away. For instance, the King- 
dom of Morocco has an- 
nounced it will build a rural 
university modeled on Ben- 
nington, Goddard, and Marl¬ 
boro. 

Smali, rural Vermont, in 
fact, has become a center for 
international studies. Mid- 
dlebury College's renowned 
language schools helped pi- 
oneer the "total immersion" 
approach in which language 
students eat, shop, sleep, and think only in the language they 
are studying, whether it is Portuguese or Arabie. The Russian 
School at Norwich University in Northfield also totally im- 
merses students, culminating each summer's session with a 
raucous Slavic Festival, complete with folk dancing and bal- 
alaikas. 

The nation's oldest international cross-cultural institution, 
Brattleboro's Experiment in International Living, begun in 
1932, invented the "homestay," in which students live with 
a family to absorb another country's culture. Now the Ex- 
periment offers bacheloTs and master's degrees to students 
from as far off as Mozambiąue. 

In 1970, Vermont saw yet another wrinkle in Dewey's com- 
munity-as-educator notion. The statewide Community Col¬ 
lege of Vermont, part of the Vermont State College System, 
has no dorms, no lecture halls and no central ąuadrangle for 
playing frisbee. In a way, it also has no faculty. In commu- 
nities throughout the State, the college finds classrooms in 
high schools, city halls and churches. And, in an innovation 
that would have madę Dewey smile, teachers are drawn from 
the community — lawyers teach business law, writers teach 
English composition, day-care directors teach early childhood 
development. 

Johnson State College also now offers an off-campus "Ex- 


ternal Degree Program," for 
adults who are homemakers 
or job-holders. Goddard Col¬ 
lege pioneered the idea in 
1963 with its Adult Degree 
Program, now located at Ver- 
mont College of Norwich 
University. Carrying Dew- 
ey's ideas to their ultimate, 
these programs offer college 
credits for relevant experi- 
ence that people have gained 
simply from living and work- 
ing. 

Meanwhile, the State De¬ 
partment of Education oper- 
ates the Adult Basic 
Education program, aimed at 
adults who read and write 
poorly. Like the "colleges 
without walls," the program 
has no classrooms. Tutors 
visit students in their own 
homes. And the students de¬ 
sign their own learning pro¬ 
grams — Dewey style — 
basing their education on 
their needs. One farmer in 
the program, for instance, 
started a new business as a 
fur dealer and, through the 
program, learned to write 
checks, keep records and 
handle the correspondence 
his business reąuired. 

Since the community was 
so central to Dewey's think- 
ing, it is perhaps unsurpris- 
ing that Vermont's diverse innovative schools form a kind of 
community themselves. An example is WolcotTs Institute 
for Northern Studies, which sends students to the Arctic to 
study anything from northern fisheries to Inuit culture. The 
institute offers degrees in cooperation with Vermont College 
and Middlebury College. Students at Sterling College, in 
Craftsbury Common, which offers a two-year degree in rural 
resource management, can complete their bacheloTs degrees 
at Goddard College, via a cooperative arrangement. 

Dewey, of course, was not Vermont's sole educational in- 
novator. His contemporary, Congressman Justin Morrill, was 
America^ "Father of the Agricultural Colleges" — his 1862 
Morrill Act granted lands to State colleges so they could com- 
bine the teaching of agricultural and mechanical arts with 
the generał Sciences and classical studies. 

"Vermonters like John Dewey and Justin Morrill left a leg- 
acy for people to try things," says Lt. Gov. Peter Smith, who 
was the first president of Community College of Vermont. 

"What we have here," he says, "is an oxygen-rich atmos- 
phere for education." 


Joyce Rogeis Wolkomir of East Montpelier, a long-time contributor 
to Vermont Life, is partner with her husband, Richard Wolkomir, 
in their free-lance writing business. 



In addition to academic studies , students at East Hill 
School leartt by doing, including caring for the 
school's linestock and learning basie auto repair. 
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Green Mountain 




I he late painter and humorist Francis Colburn used to 
say of a certain Vermont community that visitors 
.should not believe all that they saw going on there. 
"Because," Colburn would grin, "a lot of it just ain't so." 

If Colburn were alive today, he might broaden his comment 
to include all of Vermont. Some events lately make you won- 
der if what is going on is real or unreal. 

There's a lot of unreality, for example, in Stówek most 
recent stir. To put it as directly as possible, people up that 
way spent a lot of time last summer arguing about plywood 
cows. The cows in ąuestion were set up by a Stowe motel 
owner, and were painted to look like Holsteins: black and 
white. That's when things began to happen. 

Artist Woody Jackson — whose paintings use Holsteins as 
black-and-white elements in colorful landscapes, and who 
makes plywood Holsteins himself — said the motel had sto- 
len his designs. Motel owner Jeff Knox defended his right to 
display his new advertising symbols, and said he hadn't cop- 
ied anybody. "A cow is a cow is a cow," he said. 

A debate of sorts then arose in Stowe as to whether the 
cows were art or crass commercialism. The implication was 
that if they were art, they should stay where they were and 
be honored. But if they were just morę honky-tonk, they 
should be removed. After all. 

The plywood cows said nothing, and shortly thereafter were 
vandalized. Two were stolen and another was chopped up 
with an ax. Eventually the motel painted the last of them 
brown. Such is the fate of farm animals when they become 
symbols. The latest from Stowe as deadline time approached 
was an argument over whether two llamas could spend the 
winter in town. And somewhere in Addison County, Jackson 
was still painting his black-and-white plywood cows. 

Meanwhile, Vermont's real farmers (those in Stowe in- 
cluded) were doing something that was not only undeniably 
real, but caught a lot of the Vermont spirit as well. They were 
moving 50,000 bales — that's morę than 1,400 tons — of 
Green Mountain hay from their fields to drought-stricken 
Georgia. Vermont wasn't the only State to respond to the 
Georgia drought, but nowhere was the "haylift" morę en- 
thusiastically supported than here. 

Doug Lamson, a Brookfield dairyman who helped coordi- 
nate the haylift in his town and neighboring Randolph, said 
his whole community got behind the event. Young people 
helped with the loading, local restaurants donated food, and 
one farmer, after bringing in his contribution of hay, looked 
at the volunteers stacking it into boxcars, shucked $100 out 
of his wallet and said: "See these boys get fed while they're 
working today." When the train pulled out of Randolph, there 
were notes attached to bales, urging the Georgia farmers to 
keep praying and hang in there. 

After the whole-herd buy-out last winter, when nearly 200 


Vermont dairy farmers agreed to get out of the dairying busi¬ 
ness for five years (and probably forever), something was 
needed to lift the farm community's spirits and puli it back 
together. The haylift for Georgia provided that opportunity, 
through the traditional Vermont medium of shared hard 
work. 

It succeeded because it gave Vermonters something they 
could actually do — something real, that could be stacked in 
a boxcar, weighed and rolled down Steel rails to Georgia — 
to fight the farm crisis now threatening all of the United 
States. America still loves its farms, and after last August, it 
was evident that Vermonters do too. 

A different statement of the Vermont spirit drew to a close 
last fali as the Vermont State Symphony, the oldest State 
symphony orchestra in the country, completed a year-long 
celebration of its 50th anniversary. 

"We wanted to do something to show that the orchestra 
belongs to all Vermonters," said Christine Hadsel, president 
of the orchestra's board of trustees. 

And so, morę than a year ago, the State Symphony went 
on the road, taking its musie to every one of Vermont's 251 
towns. They played in white-clapboarded churches and town 
halls. They played in fire stations and ski lodges. In Moretown 
they played at Town Meeting, and finally in BuelFs Gore a 
lone trumpet player ended the 24-month exercise with 
"Taps." 

"You could have played the laundry list and the audience 
would have listened," wrote a listener in Wolcott. It was, she 
added, "one of the greatest things that's happened in Wolcott 
in 100 years." 

In every part of the State, when the State Symphony mu- 
sicians came to town, people heard fine musie played well 
and went away knowing they had been given something val- 
uable. It was art as it should be in a smali community: in- 
digenous, aimed at the highest standards of excellence, yet 
available to all. Both the giving and the receiving were done 
with grace and style. 

In the same way, the haylift was unpremeditated helping, 
one community to another. It may have even been what one 
commentator suggested: the real end of the Civil War. 

Both the haylift and the VSO's musie madę their own state¬ 
ment about what is best in Yermont. The farmers' statement 
looked outward, the orchestra's inward, but each in its own 
way said the same thing: we need one another. 

At the conclusion of its year-long event, the VSO lighted 
candles on 251 donated cakes on the State House lawn. People 
from every one of those towns came to the event. They ate 
and talked and listened to one finał concert as the year ąuietly 
faded away. 

And there was nary a plywood cow in sight. 
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DECEMBER 


5: White River Christmas, eve- 
ning Christmas musie festival, 5 
p.m., on the square downtown, 
White River Junction. 

5, 6: Burklyn Christmas Mar¬ 
ket, Recreation Center, St. 
Johnsbury. 11 a.m. to 9 p.m. Fri- 
day. 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Saturday. 

5-28: Festival of the Christmas 
Trees, hand-decorated trees, 
Helen Day Art Center, Stowe. 

6 : Beyond the Unicom Christ¬ 
mas Cr aft Fair, morę than 75 
artists, Riverside Junior High 
School, Springfield, 9 a.m. to 
4:30 p.m ; Christmas Crafts 
and Food Sale, St. Patricks 
Church, Fairfield. 

6, 7: Shelburne MuseunTs 19 th 
Century Christmas Celebra- 
tion, horse-drawn carriage 
rides, carol singing, costumed 
guides. 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. Info: 
985-3346. 

7: Park-McCullough House 
Christmas Open House, N. 

Bennington. Info: 442-5441. 

8-14: Bennington Museum 
Week, holiday events for chil- 
dren and adults, 9 a.m.- 5 p.m. 

11-14: Woodstock Wassail Cele- 
bration, folk, jazz, classical mu¬ 
sie, Revere Bell Ringers, carriage 
paradę. Info: 457-3555. 

13 Santa Lucia Festival, Swedish 
Festival of Light, Nordic Inn, 
Landgrove, 7:30 p.m. 

14: Fairbanks Museum Holiday 
Open House, St. Johnsbury, 
holiday musie, crafts, refresh- 
ments. Info: 748-2372. 

21: Candlelight Service, Old 
First Church, Bennington, 7:30 
p.m. 

27-29: Hildene Mansion Can¬ 
dlelight Tours, Manchester, 
hot mulled cider, sleigh rides. 
For information, cali: 362-1788. 

31 Burlingtons First Night, 125 
performances — musie, dance, 
paradę, fireworks. 2 p.m. to 
midnight. Info: 863-6005. 



Sleigh Rides 

An exciting way to see the Vermont countr\'side in winter is 
from aboard a horse-drawn sleigh. Here are sonie of the places 
where you can ride. 

Southern Vermont 

• Manchester — Windhill Horse and Tack Shop, 362-2604. 

• Newfane — West River Lodge and Stable, 365-7745. 

• Wilmington — Adams Farm, 464-3762. 

• Wilmington — Flame Stables, 464-8329- 

• Putney — Santas Land, 387-5550. 

Central Vermont 

• Castleton — Pond Hill Ranch, 468-2449. 

• Chittenden — Mountain Top Riding Stables, 483-2311 

• Plymouth — Salt Ash Stables, 672-3811. 

Northern Vermont 

• Cambridge — Smugglers Notch Riding Stables, 644-5347. 

• Berlin — Bob Eastman, 223-7271. 

• Hinesburg — Happy Hollow, 482-2729- 

• Stowe — Edson Hill Riding Stables, 253-8954. 

• Waitsfield — Lareau Farm Inn, 496-4949 

• Moretown — Whispering Winds, 496-2819. 


JANUARY 


16- 25: Stowe Winter Carnival, 

ski races, dog sled races, snów 
sculptures, fireworks. 

17- Feb. 28: Homage to Snow- 
flake Bentley, Helen Day Art 
Center, Stowe. Photographs, 
equipment of a pioneer in the 
study of snów. 

30-Feb. 1 Winter Carnival, Nor- 
wich University, Northfield. 

31, Feb. 1: Brookfield Ice Har- 
vest Festival, old-time ice har- 
vest, dog sled demonstration. 
Info: 276-3412. 


FEBRUARY 


8 : Shelburne Museum Morgan 
Horse Sleigh Ride Festival, 

11 a.m. to 4 p.m. Info: 985-3346. 

13- 15: Lyndon-Burke Snowflake 
Festival Winter Carnival, 
snów sculptures, ski races, craft 
shows. Info: 626-9696. 

14- 22: Woodstock Winter Carni- 
val, Info: 457-1502. 

18: Torchlight Paradę and Fire¬ 
works, Bromley Mountain. 


Ąri 

A 1 


rts£f 

Musie 


2-6: Mt. Snów Area Snów Sculp- 
ture Contest, Wilmington, 

West Dover. 

7, 8; 15, 16: Newport Winterfest, 

dog sled races, sleigh rides, 
skating races, snowmobile com- 
petition. Info: 334-7782. 


DECEMBER 


3: Negro Ensemble Company. 

Lane Series, Flynn Theatre, Bur¬ 
lington; Joshua Bell, violin, 
West Village Meeting House, 
West Brattleboro, 7:30 p.m. 


5: Cambridge Buskers, Lane Se¬ 
ries, Ira Allen Chapel, Burling¬ 
ton. 

6: The Knee Plays, Lane Series, 
Flynn Theatre, Burlington. 

7: Free Children’s Concert, 

Sagę City Symphony, Mt. An- 
thony High School, Bennington, 
4 p.m. 

7: Christmas Concert, St. Johns¬ 
bury Town Band, area church 
choirs. 3 p.m., North Congrega- 
tional Church. 

12: The Tin Soldier , National 
Tap Dance Company of Canada, 
3 and 8 p.m., Mount Anthony 
High School, Bennington; 
Sleeping Beauty , The National 
Marionette Theatre, Fuller Hall, 
St. Johnsbury Academy. 7 p.m. 

1 ^: Wantastiąuet Chamber 
Players, Russian and baroque 
musie, River Valley Playhouse, 
Putney, 8 p.m. 

21: Bach’s Capellmeister, Capital 
Chamber Artists, Castleton State 
College Arts Center, 7 p.m. 


JANUARY 


10: Odetta, folk singer, Mead 
Chapel, Middlebury College. 8. 

14: A Midsummer IWight’s 
Dream, Ballet de France. Lane 
Series, Flynn Theatre, Burling¬ 
ton. 

17: Odetta, North Country' Union 
High School, Newport. 7:30 
p.m.: Nan Nall, Lise Messier, 
soprano duo, West Village Meet¬ 
ing House, West Brattleboro, 8 
p.m. 

28. Meliora String Quartet, 

Mead Chapel, Middlebury Col¬ 
lege, 8 p.m. 

29 Kodaly Duo, Dole Audito- 
rium, Norwich Universitv, 
Northfield, 8 p.m. 

30, 31: Marcel Marceau, Lane Se¬ 
ries, Flynn Theatre, Burlington. 

31 Musie School Faculty Con¬ 
cert, West Village Meeting 
House, West Brattleboro, 8 p.m. 


FEBRUARY 


1: The Heart Is a Lonely 
Hunter , National Theatre of the 
Deaf, Fuller Hall, St. Johnsbury 
Academy, 7 p.m. 

4: Pinchas Zuckerman, violinist, 
and St. Paul Chamber Orchestra, 
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Lane Series, Memoriał Audito- 
rium, Burlington. 

6: Vienna and the New World, 
works by Beethoven, Villa-Lo- 
bos, Mozart. Capital Chamber 
Artists, Castleton State College, 
Ans Center, 8 p.m.; Anthony 
Davis’s Episteme, jazz. Lane 
Series, Ira Allen Chapel, Bur¬ 
lington. 

8: Bach’s B-minor Mass, Dart- 
mouth Handel Society, St. 
Johnsbury Academy, 3 p.m. 

13: The Mannes Trio, chamber 
concert, West Village Meeting 
House, West Brattleboro, 8 p.m. 

17: North Carolina Dance The- 
atre, Wright Theatre, Middle- 
bury College, 8 p.m. 

20 Kodo Drummers ofjapan. 
Lane Series, Flynn Theatre, Bur¬ 
lington. 

22: North Carolina Dance The¬ 
atre, classical ballet and con- 
temporary dance, Lyndon 
Institute Auditorium, 7 p.m. 

24. Boston Viol Consort, Mead 
Chapel, Middlebury College, 8. 


25: Candida , The Guthrie Thea¬ 
tre, Lane Series, Flynn Theatre, 
Burlington. 

27: North Carolina Dance The¬ 
atre, Castleton State College 
Fine Ans Center, 8 p.m. 

28: Apple Hill Chamber Play- 

ers, Fuller Hall, St. Johnsbury 
Academy, 8 p.m; New England 
Bach Festival, orchestral 
works, First Congregational 
Church, Manchester, 8 p.m. 


O utdoors 
&Sports 

DECEMBER 


14 Welcome-to-Winter Race, 

cross country, Prospect Mt. Ski 
Touring Cntr., Old Bennington. 
14-19: Killington Race Week, 
coaching in alpine racing. Info: 
372-2007. 


JANUARY 


4- Feb. 28: Eąuitable Family Ski 
Challenge, recreational races 
for family pairs, Mount Snów. 

5- 9: Mahre Training Centers, 

training for all levels of skiers, 
coaching by Olympic medalists 
Phil and Steve Mahre, Mt. Mans¬ 
field Ski Area, Stowe. Also: Jan. 
19-23; Feb. 9-13. 

11 Craftsbury Catamount Trail 
Marathon, cross-country ski 
race, 25 and 50 kilometers, 
Craftsbury Common, 9 a.m. Info: 
586-2514.' 

16-18: Lakę Morey Inn Yamaha 
Ride-in for Snowmobiles, 

Fairlee. Vermont Association of 
Snów Travelers, 229-0005. 

17, 18: Vermont Achievement 
Center Snowmobile Ride-in, 

Pittsfield, Cali VAST, 229-0005. 

25: USSA Nor-pine Duals, recre¬ 
ational slalom races for tele¬ 
mark skiers, Killington Ski Area, 
Sherburne, 10 a.m. 


31: American Ski Marathon, 

cross-country ski race, 25 and 
50 kilometers, Blueberry Hill 
Ski Touring Center, Goshen, 10 
a.m.: 12 th Annual Citizens 
Race, Woodstock Ski Touring 
Center, 6 and 15 kilometers, 1 
p.m. 


FEBRUARY 


8 : March of Dimes Ride-in, 

Coolidge-Davis State Park, Plym¬ 
outh, Info: VAST, 229-0005; 

Mount Snów Ridge Run, 

cross-country’ ski race to Mount 
Snów ski area, Wilmington. 

10: Telemark Dual Slalom Ski 
Race, Bromley Mountain, Info: 
824-5522. 

16: Washington^ Birthday 
Cross-Country Ski Race, 15 

kilometers, Putney School, 
noon. 

22: Stowe Derby, cross-country 
ski race from top of Mt. Mans¬ 
field. Info: 253-7311. 

























Vermont values in action: teamwork triumphs at 
Brookfield's annual Ice Hawest Festwal. 
Photographer Paul O. Boisvert captured the action. 




























